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The Fundamentalist Forgets 
SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


HERE are two ways of bringing changes to pass. One is by what is called, 
ironically, direct action, the way of force. The other is the way of education, 
the way of persuasion, which is slow, surely; which does not produce violent 

changes, because the change is going on all the time and we adapt ourselves con- 
tinually to the new changes of thought which are taking place every day. 


That is the kind of revolution that we are all in for. We are not the upholders 
of an established order, neither are we the destroyers of an established order; because 
our philosophy teaches us that there is no such thing as an established order. As 
great multitudes of men live together, there is perpetual change—change of thought, 
change of feeling; and it goes on imperceptibly and beneficently, if we allow it to 
go on as it ought to go on, in good will. We can look forward unafraid into the 
future, unafraid so long as the common sense of all rules, so long as nothing is forced 
upon the individual. 


It is that American democracy and that essentially Christian conception of 
human life that is left to us to develop, to make effective, in new institutions, in 
new forms of thought, in new worship. To whom are we to appeal? We are to 
appeal to everybody and to every institution of this country that good citizens 
may belong to and that has its history, a history of struggle for liberty. 


The story which every church looks back upon and is proud of and is glad, of 
is the story of its martyr age, the story of when it stood alone, when it fought the 
battle of freedom. The fundamentalist of to-day forgets the great story of his 
own evangelical faith. He forgets, when he tries to make laws limiting the rights 
of others, his own struggle for civil and religious liberty. That great work which 
our fathers did, their struggle for freedom, their forgotten controversies, are a part 
of our heritage. 
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And now it is Samnel Johnson who speaks :— 


To purchase heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 

In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 
No—all that’s worth a wish—a thought, 
Fair Virtue gives unbribed, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 


Ur, Verbal Junction 


FACETIOUS DOCTOR of divinity, sojourn- 

ing in these parts, returns to England to 
regale his kind with an experience as a listener to 
public speech, which some of our readers lay and 
clerical have also had. Few. speakers, he says, 
have got through their addresses without refer- 
ence to a mysterious “Ur.” This is a kind of 
verbal junction, and has nothing to do, he is sure, 
with the Chaldees. It comes out, even in a casual 


speech,—‘“‘Mr. chairman—Ur—it seems to me— 
Ur—the—Ur—resolution which—Ur—has been 
proposed by—Ur— our worthy treasurer,” etc. 


One in the London Inquirer remarks that, as a 
frog said on a memorable occasion, “What is 
sport to you is death to me.” In other words, an 
end to the fun of it, and how would the learned 
D.D. cure the disease Ur-itis? Not by ridicule, 
nor yet by gentle reminder. Not even their wives 
could easily persuade the “Ur” frequenters of 
their propensities. 

It comes, does this habit, of feeling for a word. 
And a man knows one thing, that the word is not 
“Ur”! Who but Emerson could give us such wis- 


dom in answer to the trying question? He said. 
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that in his later years he found some difficulty in — 


hitting upon just the word he wanted; but being 
a wise man, he simply waited for it. Where shall 
we find such straight and clear thinking as Emer- 
son’s, the Inquirer inquires; that gift of intellec- 
tual sincerity which would admit of a pause with 
the patient acquiescence of an adoring audience? 

Some Ur-ites are indubitably slovens, not giv- 
ing pains to their work; others are wobble- 
minded, not going straight at the thing that must 
be said, but fumbling around to note the effect 
they are making on the hearer. Whatever else it 
may be, Ur-itis is a sin of inattention. It is a 
stammering not of the tongue, but of the mind. 
To use honest and comely speech, it is necessary 
that one think honest and comely thought. 


The Lost Years 


Y EXPERIENCE,” said the Vicar of Pap- 
worth, in England, recently, “is that ten to 
twelve is the best age for children, if the parents 
are faithful Christians.” He was speaking of reli- 
gious training, and especially of preparation for . 
confirmation in the Church. Then the little ones — 
are most susceptible to spiritual influences. This 
is sound, the psychologists say. It is a conclusion 


_ of momentous importance, and fits in with the tel- 


ling plea that thirteen important churches of sey- 
eral denominations in Boston published in the 
press a week ago Saturday. Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight is the author of it. THE REGISTER prints 
again a part of it as follows :— 


We insist that our children be given intellectual training: 
if they do not have the groundwork of an education before 
they are twenty, they are not likely ever to have one. We 
insist that they have bodily health; if they do not have a 
strong constitution by the time they reach their majority, 
they are not likely to acquire one later. 

The same thing applies to spiritual health. A strong mind 
in a healthy body is not enough. There must be a clear-cut 
idea of right and wrong; there must be power to choose wisely, | 
and then to walk according to the choice; there must be a 
sense of self, and a sense of others; an apprehension of human ~ 
duties and a regard for human rights. 

Parents may not safely ignore this sector of the lives com- 
mitted to their charge. Your children may be undergirded 
with religion or they can be deprived of it. It is in your hands. 
We stand ready to help. We offer our church schools, our 
churches, and ourselves. A letter of inquiry addressed to the 
ministers of any of these churches will receive a prompt 
response. 


Especially important is it that parents should 
get their children started before adolescence. There 
is no time so difficult as the period between four-- 
teen and seventeen, for both boys and girls. These 
are the very worst years. Then comes a period at 
eighteen, according ‘to the psychologists, when reli- 
gion is agreeable to the youthful mind. But the 
lost years are forever lost, and no man or woman 
has the best religious foundation unless the train- 
ing has begun and continued in childhood. 

We know of nothing this side the Kingdom of | 
God that would rejoice us more than to see the 


churches in every city go from home to home and — 


gather the precious little ones each to their pret) 
ferred church household, there to be instructed 

the way and inspired in the truth of the eo 
for the living of goodness, love, and renee ‘ 


—— 
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A Texan Cotemporary 


ee A PAPER ag intelligent as the Dallas 
News does not understand “the religious situa- 
tion. And in Fundamentalist Texas! Our cotem- 
porary says there is no danger of a state church, 
first because it would require the uniting of all 
the Protestant sects into one body to make such 
a church; and second, because “I‘undamentalism 
has no more stanch supporters than the Catholic 
believers in America”; Fundamentalists have, in 
fact, discovered “a common ground between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism.” 

All the Protestant sects in the South, Pe adine 
Texas, are united as solid as a rock on all the essen- 
tials of a state church; that is, on the dogma of 
Bible infallibility; on the Genesis theory “of the 
origin of man; on the legislative right to prohibit 
by Taw the teaching of evolution. The old denomi- 
national lines mean nothing. The churches are not 
divided; all one body they. They run the govern- 
ments of several States. How any human being 
can live in the Lone Star State and the hegemony 
of J. Frank Norris and be so ignorant is pathetic 
if not disingenuous. Tennessee has a state church, 
and so has Texas, not to mention Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Florida, Oklahoma. Where a dogma has 
become a statute, or even a school board regula- 
tion, there, in fact, is a state church. 

Second, The News does not see the very impor- 
tant meaning of its accurate statement that there 
is a common ground between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. It is even more than “ground.” Both 
kinds of religion are in truth identical in believing 
in the infallible Bible, in the principle of external 
authority, and in using political means to have 
their dominant way over minorities inthe state. We 
are only now getting our eyes open to the fact that 
there is no real difference between a F'undamental- 
ist and a Catholic, and we are seeing that we never 
got the Protestant Reformation. 
noticed ironies in the present situation is that the 
I'undamentalists are playing into the hands of the 
Catholics much better than the ancient hierarchy 
has ever been able to do for itself. When a Funda- 
mentalist fulminates against Rome, it is to smile, 
—though it were better to instruct him, if we 
could! And Rome, we may be sure, knows that 
occasional unfriendly words are not to be compared 
with constant friendly acts. It is a time! 


Note 


UR LIBERAL COTEMPORARY, The Ameri- 
can Israelite, which sees eye to eye with us 
on nearly every fundamental spiritual principle 
and religious issue, quotes from The New York 
Times a report. of an interview with the Editor of 
THe RxGistHR, in which it was stated that “the con- 
flict between Modernism and Fundamentalism 
would admit of no compromise and would eventu- 
ally result in a liberal interpretation of the Bible.” 
The Israelite approves, and adds a personal refer- 
ence of which we would strive to be worthy: “It is 


The Christian Register 


One of the un-* 
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encouraging to all lovers of American institutions 
that such men should be at the head of influential 
religious journals and occupy the pulpits of large 
Christian congregations.” 


An Episcopalian Pontiff 


TERRIFIC CONTROVERSY is impending in 

the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is be- 
tween the evangelicals and the sacerdotalists. Our 
readers will find in the daily papers reference to 
the Catholic Congress in Milwaukee, Wis., October 
12,18, and 14. That brings the issue to a bursting 
head. One will also hear of the “pontifical high 
mass,” which will be the crowning event of the 
congress. Naturally, he will rub his eyes. “Is this 
not a Roman Catholic affair?” he will ask. “Who 
is the Episcopalian pontiff?” The answer is, al- 
most but not quite Roman. It is an audacious 
gesture by the high-church party of the Episcopa- 
lians to assert to the American mind that the 
church is sacrosanct, impeccable, beyond Rome it- 
self, the only true body of Christ. 

Right Reverend John G. Murray, presiding 
bishop of the whole American Episcopal Church, 
has accepted an invitation to be present, and this 
official act of his has precipitated a storm of letters 
and protests that are now filling up the columns of 
The Churchman. They say he should serve the 
whole church, and not be a partisan. This liberal 
journal, which is the best possession of the Epis- 
copalians in America, because it is utterly brave, 
brilliantly pr ophetic, and stakes its very life on the 
gospel of freedom, is the fighting advocate of the 
evangelicals. Its position is—TRUTH. We can say 
no more. — 7 

With a multitude of churchmen, this organ re- 
gards the Milwaukee affair as another move toward 
Rome. Why should it not so regard the party 
which is putting on the congress? The doctrine of 
an infallible ¢hurch, a catholic church, and now— 
heaven forefend!—a pontifical mass,—what else 
has Rome except the physical person of a Pope? 
It hasn’t any more of a concept, a theory, a dogma 
of popery and infallibility than these Episcopalian 
sacerdotalists have, who are staging their spectacle 
in the manner if not in the gorgeous barbarism of 
the recent Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. 

The Living Church is the organ of the catholic 
party. An American scholar has coined an ac- 
curate term to designate the people who belong to 
it—they are Romanglo-Catholic. Thus, good 
friend, you see in this instance another example of 
the strife between the two principles which have 
ever been contending in the world. On one side are 
those who accept bonds and impose them upon 
others also, debasing the finest in the human soul. 
These are sacerdotalists. On the other side are 
those who must receive the witness of the Spirit 
of Truth in their own souls, and must be free in 
making all spiritual choice and judgment. These 
are the true evangelicals. 


a 
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REACHED GENEVA a little bit late, 

and did not have time to go through the 
procedure with which one must conform in 
order to get a regular ticket, so that it 
appeared for a while that the Assembly 
would have to open without me. Lord 
Curzon, however, came to the rescue and 
saved the situation—my situation. Before 
he passed away, he wrote that with a 
high hat and a self-confident look one can 
go almost any place. So I decided to act 
on his principle—even though I have no 
high hat. 

The Hall of the Reformation, where the 
meetings of the League Assembly are held, 
is an unpretentious building with two en- 
trances, one for the general public and one 
for the delegates and the newspaper men. 
Courteous and gracious guards—every- 
body in Geneva is like that—stand at both 
entrances and admit people with tickets. 
At the entrance for the delegates, how- 
ever, there is a good deal of laxity in the 
examination of the tickets. How could it 
be otherwise? 


IN AND OUT through those doors there 
pass two or three times a day during the 
sessions of the Assembly many of the most 
distinguished people in the world. And a 
very interesting thing about these people 
is that they do not look very different 
from other folk. Lots of youngsters have 
grandpas with an ever so much more im- 
posing appearance than that of Aristide 
Briand. Austen Chamberlain looks like a 
Sunday-school teacher. Sir Robert Cecil 
makes you think of a kind missionary. 
Mr. Nansen would make a staid, dignified 
proprietor of a furniture store. Mr. Benes 
would pass for a prominent lawyer in 
Wichita or Tacoma, while Mr. Ninchich 
resembles a professor in Cornell or 
Marietta. 

Furthermore, these people dress just as 
you and I do. Their hats assume the 
shapes of their heads, their coats often 
get a little stooped-shouldered, their 
trousers tend to bag at the knees, and in 
spite of Fate or because of Fate, the hair 
grows scant and precious on some very 
distinguished heads. 

So it is not so easy for the kind and 
considerate doorkeepers at the Hall of the 
Reformation to tell who is great and who 
is ordinary. However, it would be 
awkward for a humble little doorkeeper 
to-stop one of the world’s greatest men 
right before his colleagues and the public, 
which consists of scores of onlookers, in 
order to ask him to show his ticket. So 
the guards at the portals are lenient, and 
that’s why I got by. I put on a dignified, 
solemn look, straightened up almost as 
tall as Sir Robert Cecil, assumed an air 
as though I were about to receive a man- 
date for Mesopotamia, and along with the 
delegates from fifty other countries walked 
into the lobby of the Hall of the Reforma- 
tion unmolested. Thanks to the good 
offices of an influential colleague whom I 
ran across there, I was able to pass on 
into the main hall and soon found myself 
gazing down from the front row of a gallery 
onto the men and women whom the na- 
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A Visit to the League of Nations 


One without illusions, yet believing, gives a plain estimate 


tions of the world had sent to talk to each 
other about peace and kindness. 

The Hall itself resembles a theater—a 
small-town theater—and the whole affair 
makes you think of a show. On the stage, 
high and lifted up, is the president, sitting 
in the glare of a light almost as bright 
as is thrown upon Pavlowa as she dances 
on the stage. Beside him, one on each 
side, are an interpreter and (I should say) 
a secretary. 

The galleries are packed with guests, 
many of whom are ardent pilgrims, who 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
HEADS A COLLEGE AT SEA 


Charles F. Thwing, President Emeritus of 

Western Reserve University, sails out upon the 

ocean with a full faculty and a student body, 

thus fulfilling a dream of his to educate by 

means of travel. The ship will be gone a year, 

and will cover all important places all over 
the world 


have come a long way to spend a few 
hours in what is to them a Mecca or a 
Jerusalem. They are preachers, profes- 
sors, and elderly women who yearn to 
make the world a good place to live in. 

The most distinguished person among 
the visitors is Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. As 
she sits quietly in her place, a humble Bul- 
garian pastor who was a student in Prince- 
ton while her husband was “prexy” there 
goes up to her unannounced, presents him- 
self, and tells her that he will always 
remember Mr. Wilson as the greatest man 
he ever knew. Mrs. Wilson graciously 
receives this stranger from a far-off land 
and remarks that she is very happy to be 
at the Assembly because it makes her feel 
very near to the man who more than all 
others was responsible for the creation of 
the League. A pleasant episode. 


- mania, Czechoslovakia, or Jugoslavia U 


until something better can be de 


Down in the body of the hall beneath us 
are the delegates. The places of Spain 
and Brazil are vacant. The delegations , 
are seated in alphabetical order, the large 
countries mixed up with the small, the © 
great with the weak. All are equal—in 
appearance. All have equal yoting rights. 
All have an equal voice on the floor and 
an equal right on committees. Yet among 
those hundreds of solemn men, represent- 
ing more than fifty nations and coming 
from every part of the globe, are two 
figures which dominate, and they happen 
to sit near each other—one is Chamberlain ~ 
and the other is Briand: one represents 
England with her far-flung might; the 
other France, the greatest power in con- 
tinental Europe. These men could break 
up the League; they could frustrate every 
important League decision. These scores 
and scores of delegates have to acquiesce 
in the decisions of three or four Great 
Powers. 


It was decided beforehand that Mr. 


- Ninchich was to be elected president of 


the Assembly. It was arranged in many 
private conferences that Germany was to — 
be received by a unanimous yote. Unseen © 
hands manipulate the affairs of the 
League. Through the lips of Mr. Ninchich 
or whoever else happens to be president 
speak two undetected voices, one of which 
talks in English and the other in French. — 

This means that to a certain extent the 
League of Nations is a nice-appearing 
formality like the democratic form of 
government which the Roman absolutist, 
Cesar Augustus, maintained. Well-in- 
formed persons would hardly attempt to 
dispute that. 


FURTHERMORE, there is evidence that 
the Great Powers are using the machinery 
of the League less and less. The Great — 
Powers can work more quickly and effec- — 
tively if they act directly. In America 
there is a Spokesman for the President 
who is reputed to be a fictitious person — 
and who is a bit cumbersome. The Presi-_ 
dent is more forceful and authoritative : 
when he speaks directly. The League is a — 
sort of spokesman for a few Great Powers, ‘= 
and these three or four states are be- — 
ginning to speak more and more openly. — 

For example, last year when Greece ine | 
vaded Bulgaria, it was the League that 
interfered. This year it was England and — 
Italy that induced Belgrade to soften its — 
note to Bulgaria. — hee 

I do not mean that the League is use-_ 
less. Far from that! The organization is — 
far from perfect, but it is the best he 
Europe has. It is not strong enough o 
deal with any Great Power nor to co 
any strong state—any nation from 


But it can and does solve many sm 
problems and works for peace. The | 
deserves the support of all good 


There is nothing better in sight yet. — 
« » . 
R. H. MarkHaM 


GENEVA. 


“Go eerste ye that are men, and serve the 
‘Lord; for that is what ye desire. "—EXopus 
11. ° 


' AM ASKING YOU, both those who are 
4 present in person and those who are 
invisibly present with us,* to join me for 
a few moments in a simple yet serious 
consideration of these words, for I believe 
them to be literally true. I believe that 
what you in the pew, what you at home 
really want, your supreme and profoundest 
desire, is to serve God. I know at the 
outset that seems thoroughly theoretical 
and ideal and academic. I am quite pre- 
pared for one to say: “Well, he may desire 
that on Sunday; he may desire it at cer- 
tain occasions; but the dominating desire 
of man is not to serve God. His chief 
desire is to accumulate wealth; his desire 
is to pursue pleasure ; his great passion is 
to gain power.” 

We certainly should be blind and stupid 
if we did not recognize that all these 
_ desires just mentioned are great desires; 
that they are all perfectly normal and 
-natural when kept within proper bounds; 
but we should miss the mark very widely 
if we were to think that those are the 
predominating or the fundamental desires 
of our human heart. For have we not 
“seen men and women who have gained 
_ yast wealth and were still unhappy and 
unsatisfied; have we not seen men and 
women—possibly we know them ourselves 
_—who have pursued pleasure until it be- 
came as bitter as gall on their lips; have 
we not found men and women who have 
attained great power and have been humili- 
ated by it? Does not this indicate to us 
_ that our real satisfactions are to be found 

not in these superficial things, for there 
are profounder hungerings; there are 
deeper desires; there are passions which 
fie not so near the surface and which are 
working in every one of us. Behind the 
wealth, below the pleasure, higher than 
the power, is that instinctive desire in our 
hearts to fulfill ourselves, to get out of life 
all that nature has compacted in it; to 
_ get out of ourselves every ounce of power, 
every hidden resource of which our mys- 
terious life is susceptible. I submit to 
you, therefore, this proposition, that there 
is just one way to do that—it is to live 
life at our fullest and our best; to 
live the religious life. 
I am well aware that any such wide 
reeping statement as that carries with 
it certain presuppositions; it carries with 
t the presupposition that we are made 
m something besides wealth and pleasure 
ind power. It implies in the background 

our life this more serious side; and I 
m quite prepared to raise the question 
at it is necessary to any reality in our 
pte. 
Seeney days ago I went through the 
| Museum at Toronto, Canada. I 
n a glass case an object negently in- 


non was broadcast. 


if 
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What Men Desire: A Sermon 
Detected in All Souls Churele ‘Washington, D. C., to 
the Laymen’s League Convention, Sunday, September 19 


ULYSSES G.. B. PIERCE, D.D., 
Minister — 


stalled, from Egypt. It was no high 
priest; it was no king on his throne, or 
queen in her adornment; it was an ordi- 
nary man, if there is any such creature,— 
a prehistoric man. He had died and had 
been folded to sleep as you and I sleep 
when we are not watched, with our hands 
up around our shoulders and our knees 
cuddled up as if we were determined to 
occupy the least possible space. There in 
the dry sands of the native desert he had 
been, as it were, mummified by Nature 
herself; but like the child that he was, 
he had gone to sleep and been tucked into 
bed. All about him were his playthings, 
that meant to him contacts with the in- 
visible yet not unreal world—little trin- 
kets, amulets, a key to usher him into the 
Invisible Kingdom ; a few idols and images. 
What does it mean? Man in his simplest 
state is aware that he bears relations to a 
world which we do not hear, nor touch, 
nor make, of which we are the obedient 
servants. 

The same thing applies to every one of 
us. We are by nature religious creatures. 
So much has been said about original sin 
that. we forget that man is essentially 
originally virtuous. The sins, to be sure, 
are more noticeable. It is always easier 
to pick out faults than it is to observe 
virtues; but the real characteristic of our 
selves is a passionate yet often unutterable 
desire to serve God, to get out of our lives 
all that is in them, to respond to every 
phase of our human activity. 

I wish to make a very simple, yet very 
serious statement of four things, inter- 


preted as you wish, Jew or Gentile, or- 


thodox or heterodox—four distinct things 
that the religious life can do for every one 
of us. 

First of all, religion forms a natural 
outlet for our pent-up religious emotions. 
Many men and women are still, as it were, 
talking with their fingers, still deaf and 
dumb in religion; these great gales of reli- 
gious passion surge through us and, finding 
no normal outlet, disturb our nervous 
equilibrium, put us ill at ease with our- 
selves, drive us into freakish and bizarre 
things, until the time comes when we 
realize that the trouble with us is that 
we are religious creatures but are not 
willing to admit it to ourselves. 

In the early days in the West, they sup- 
posed that they never, had any cold 
weather, and were, acting upon that sup- 
position. They were not willing to face 
the facts of life, and they actually built 
their houses without chimneys. Many a 
man does the same thing religiously. He 
builds his religious nature, as it were, 
without any chimney; and when the pas- 
sions and the fires of devotion surge 
through him unwittingly, having no chim- 
ney through which, this smoke can escape, 
it fills his whole house with dirt and grit. 
Many a man will find that the| trouble 
with him is that really he is religious, but 
there is no way for the religion to get out 


of him. Our chief business is not to get 
religion, but to get it out of us. It is al- 
ready in us. We talk about hearing a 
sermon that we, may: get a religious im- 
pression. What we need is not a religious 


impression, but a relfgious expression. 
The great Teacher said long ago: “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” It is 


within; within us! There are many king- 
doms within us; the animal kingdom is 
within us; the vegetable kingdom is 
within us; the chemical kingdom is within 
us; but there is also the kingdom of God 
within us. Let us recognize it and pro- 
vide an outlet for our religious life so that 
we may live like normal, sweet, rational 
people. 

In the second place, I beg to remind you 
that this religious life furnishes the en- 
largement of our life that we want. The 
trouble with so many of us is that; our 
lives are cramped. We soon exhaust the 
particular field in which we are interested. 
Then we become sick; we become bored; 
life becomes flat and stale and unprofit- 
able; and not knowing ourselves, we rush 
off to the deadliest freaks and vagaries, 
thinking that there we will find respite 
and there we will find a thrill. Do you 
want a thrill? Do you want something 
different? Go deeper into your own life. 
All about you and within you is a type of 
life which has yet not touched any man. 
If he will study botany, for example, he 
will find that here is a world all about 
him of which hitherto he knew nothing. 
The very stones under his feet become 
eloquent to the man who knows geology. 
The lowest tribes of the world become 
eloquent with history when we know even 
a smattering of anthropology. In order to 
enlarge our life, all we have to do is to 
establish new contact and relationship. 

That is precisely what religion does. It 
says to us: “There is a world about you, 
within you, which you have not even 
touched. You have supposed that life 
could not be life without an automobile; 
that you could not be happy without 
wealth ; that you could not succeed with- 
out power.’ Granting the place for these 
things, there is still something on beyond 
which gives character and meaning to life. 

In the third place, it is the religious life 
which brings us the highest delights of 
the world. Did it ever occur to you that 
the most highly endowed concern on this 
planet is religion? Just think of it for a 
moment. We think of the Standard Oil 
Company or the Steel Corporation, or 
these international concerns, as_ being 
highly capitalized. They are; but they are 
petty affairs compared with man’s interest 
in religion. It was his first concern, and 
it has from the beginning been his highest 
concern. What was the inspiration that 
produced our finest museum? Religion. 
What was the inspiration which inspired 
our finest acting? Religion. Where did 
architecture and poetry and painting get 
their first push and their first urge? From 
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the inspiration of religion. For the sheer 
delight of it, the literature of religion, the 
highest poetry, the richest history, the 
most fascinating romance, the most en- 
trancing music, the most engaging painting, 
every one of us has been subsidized by the 
religious nature of man. They tell the 
story of man’s chief desife not for wealth, 
or pleasure, or power, but to live the full, 
normal, sane, and satisfying life. 

We desire the religious life also, be- 
cause it is the only way to live a balanced 
life. We are just beginning to realize 
what balanced rations mean. Physically 
we know that a man may sit at a well- 
loaded table and eat to surfeiting and still 
go away hungry. The fact is that many 
people to-day are starving to death not 
because they do not eat enough, but be- 
eause they do not eat the right combina- 
tion. The same thing is true mentally. 
Many people are in a chronic state of 
mental indisposition and indigestion be- 
cause all their reading is of the carbo- 
hydrate kind, and the proteids and the 
vitamins have been entirely left out. 

I shall never forget some years ago when 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale was called out of 
the city suddenly he asked me if I would 
take back his books to the library. Being 
curious, of course, I was glad to do it in 
order to know what sort of books he read. 
There was a history; there was a biog- 
raphy; there was some poetry, some 
science; and there was a volume of short 
stories. In other words, here was a man 
who knew how to live a balanced life. 

We need that in religion; and any man 
who tries to live just as if he were a bit 
of mechanism, just as if he were an 
animal, and leaves out of his reckoning 
altogether his spiritual food, will still go 
hungry however much he may eat. This 


lack of balance in our religious diet ex- 


presses itself in many ways. It throws 
our whole religious life out of center. One 
may be always going to church, in the 
morning, in the afternoon, young people’s 
meeting in the middle of the week, prayer 
meeting, too, and yet be always hungry, 
religiously hungry, because one has not 
learned how to balance one’s rations. We 
work too much and play too little, or play 
too much and work too little. We try to 
live on one or two centers and leave all 
the others unsatisfied. Our health be- 
comes good when we gratify our hunger 
and thirst for God. 

This is the balanced life. And we nat- 
urally ask, if we have this profound 
desire, if it is as rational as we say it is, 
why do not more men live the religious 
life? In the first place, because we do 
not know enough. I know we have a 
great deal of book learning; we know a 
great deal about other people; but we are 
profoundly ignorant about ourselves. A 
man said to me the other day, “I think 
nature must have made me different from 
other people; She put no ‘G’ string into 
my nature.” I knew what he meant; and 
yet the “G” string was there, for there 
never was a symphony concert that he 
voluntarily missed; every new book of 
poetry he knew; but on the religious plane 
he had never even touched the “G” string 
or had allowed it to vibrate. _ 

Some day he and such as he will dis- 
cover this unknown God. Remember Paul 
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on his way to Damascus. 
settled that religion was a matter of 
dogma, a thing you could lock up; a thing 
you could specify; a thing that warranted 
you in persecuting other people; and on 
his way a terrific light dawned on him. 
It not only illumined his mind, but it 
came near to upsetting him; for he was 
physically a blind man and for months 
afterwards physically and morally he 
was so disturbed that he had to withdraw 
into the wilderness to strike his equation 
of these moral values. 

If we were wise, we would not stay so 
long in the dark that when the light dawns 
on us it blinds us. If we are wise, we 


shall recognize now that we are made for: 


good, that we are made for one another, 
that we are created for truth, for freedom, 
for love, for human service, human sym- 
pathy, and that only insofar as we move up 
into that plane are we really living; and 
that is our chief and most passionate 
desire. 

I say one reason why we have not begun 
to live that life is because we are so ig- 
norant; we have mistaken creeds for reli- 
gion. Creed is one thing, and religion is 
another. Everybody has a creed. Creed 
is an intellectual statement to the in- 
dividual of what to him are the supreme 
values of life. You are under no obliga- 
tions to accept my value, but you are 
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under obligations to set your own values 
and to live accordingly. 

Of the other reasons I shall only men- 
tion one. Many people have confused old 
wives’ fables, myths, and ecclesiastical 
fictions with religion; and when they find 
that they cannot accept them, then they 
begin to fancy that religion has been left 
out of their make-up. The marvelous 
thing is that in any consideration of the 
pseudo-religions of the world, notwith- 
standing the many subtle forms of reli- 
gion, something within us at our best is 
able to detect the real thing when we see 
it, and every great teacher and prophet 
has found his mission in bringing men 
back and up to the simple elements of 
rational religion. 

“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy mind and with all thy strength.” That 
is simple enough for the child; it is wise 
enough for the profoundest saint. Any 
man present or listening in with us this 
morning who will try that and will devote 
all his mental and spiritual energies to 
living and serving the best as he sees it, 
will find an adequate outlet for all his 
hidden powers; will find his life enlarging, 
and will begin to taste pleasures never 
dreamed of; and will find a balanced 
satisfaction that hitherto he had lacked. 


The Fourth Gospel 


EDWARD DAY 


The extent to which many members of 
the Unitarian fellowship live and move 
and have their spiritual being in the 
Fourth Gospel raises very naturally the 
question whether we are to surrender 
our most distinctive tenets and leave 
men reared in conservative communions 
as Biblical scholars to forge ahead of us. 


Fondness for the misleading and mys-. 


tical discourses put in the mouth of the 
Great Galilean by a gnostic writer over 
a hundred years after his death is by 
no means confined to our laity. Many 
ministers are fond of quoting “John.” 
Frequently texts for fine discourses are 
taken therefrom by leaders as they visit 
the churches. How often we hear the 
words, “I am come that ye might have 
life and that ye might have it abundantly,” 
and “To this end I was born,. and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth”! 
Both of these utterances emphatically set 
forth what is known to the orthodox part 
of the Christian church as the “doctrine 
of the holy incarnation.” Vain is it for 
the preacher to say that he looks upon 
every man as an incarnation of the Di- 
vine Being, for these words have come 
down to us from the second century as 
the words of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Again, how often we are lured into 
referring to the imaginative narratives 
of this Gospel as authentic—as the re- 
ported conversations with the woman of 
Samaria and with Nicodemus, and the 
account of the supposed raising of Laza- 
rus! The allusion to Jesus as finding 
a place of refuge, during that last sad 
week, in Bethany, in the home of Martha 
and Mary seems to have a strange fasci- 


‘torical criticism, it is worse than val 


nation for us, especially when we include 
therewith the anointing of Jesus for his 
death and burial by Mary, despite the 
fact that Luke unquestionably is right in 
placing the home of these brotherless 
sisters in the north, in Berea. It is true 
also of other imaginative incidents which 
are made to serve as points of departure 
for mystical discourses on the. part of 
Jesus. 

Taken as a whole, it is presumable 
that no more misleading book was ever 
written. While its revolting thought of 
the sacrificial death of Christ is in har- 
mony wth Paul’s thought, this Gospel 
goes far beyond Paul in its doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, even so far as to give 
us what Paul did not—a theistic con- 
ception of him as a member of the god- 
head. 

Our attitude to this mystical Gospel 
has special significance just now, because 
Lord Charnwood’s recent volume, ‘Ac- 
cording to St. John,” is being favorably 
advertised and is likely to be read by 
thousands of liberals, the author having 
won among our people an enviable place — 
by his studies of Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
With the reviewer of this volume in THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisteR for March 18, I 
heartily agree—“The book has much 
more literary charm than critical value”; 
though, curiously enough, its author 
stakes everything on the critical char- 
acter of his work. As an essay in 


less. It is alarmingly misleading; ané 
because of this fact, our friends who a 
all too much inclined to fall back 0 


I am trusting that we shall witness 
speedy publication of a critical stu 
of this Gospel by an eminent Bib 
scholar whose last volume was 
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alluded ‘to most appreciatively by a mem- 
ber of the fellowship. With profound 
interest I have read my friend’s manu- 
script, and have found it admirably 
suited — to counteract the pernicious in- 
fluence of Lord Charnwood’s work. Bril- 
liantly written, it is, because of its schol- 
-arship, bound to hit the old view of the 
Fourth Gospel, as “the heart of Christ,” 
a staggering blow, and in so doing carry 
over into the liberal camp the major 
part of its readers. 

As one deeply interested I write; and 
the more earnestly because my paper on 
the “Jesus of the Fourth Gospel,” which 
appeared originally in the Open Court, 
has in pamphlet form been read by hun- 
dreds and has proved convincing. Back 
of, it were many years of critical study. 
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WO THINGS are calling ‘the special 
: attention of Unitarians to India just 

now. One is the fact, announced in THE 
CHRISTIAN Register of July 8, that exten- 
sive preparations are already being made 
in India for the celebration, in 1928, of 
the Centenary of the Brahmo Somaj, that 
progressive movement of religious reform 
which for India is much what the Uni- 
tarian movement is for America and 
England. 

The other is the fact that two of our 
well-known and representative American 
Unitarians are to make extended visits to 
India during the coming winter; namely, 
Rey. R. 8S. Loring, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Dr. Caroline EB. Furness, Professor of As- 
tronomy in Vassar College and secretary 
of the Unitarian Church in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Each expects to spend about three 
months in the country; and both will put 
themselves into close relations with the 


sible concerning its principles and activi- 
ties, and carrying to its ministers and 
members the greetings of the Unitarians 
of America. It will interest many to know 


ing is to act as correspondent of THE 
OuRISTIAN ReGIsTeER and that letters from 
him may be expected from time to time 
in its pages. 

In yiew of the visits to India of these 
two representative Unitarians, one is led 
to wonder how many of the readers of 
‘Tue RecisteR know of the important aid 
—teligious and other—which the Unita- 
rians of America and England have given, 
or are giving, to India. It is an interest- 
1g story, and one which shows that Uni- 
ans are not so wanting in foreign mis- 
y activities (or, as they prefer to 


se. The story, briefly and imper- 
told, is in part as follows: 


Brahmo Somaj, learning as much as pos-_— 


also that during his India tour Mr. Lor-_ 
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It is a companion of my friend Archer’s 
excellent study, “A Critical Estimate of 
the Fourth Gospel,” which appeared at 
the same time as one of the Haldeman- 
Julius little blue books, which was the 
fruitage of a year spent with me over the 
Greek text of “John” by one who is a 
university-trained man. 

The Laymen’s League is fighting for 
the emancipation of Southern educators, 
feeling as a Tampa, Fla., teacher put it 
the other day—“The one thing which the 
teacher who would do the best work 
needs is freedom.” When the battle now 
being fought is won—when the bottom 
drops out of the anti-evolution attempt 
to control state legislatures, we shall still 
have to combat the Biblical literalists on 
their own ground. As those who are un- 
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established a scholarship in Oxford, the 
object of which was to give educational 
help to the Brahmo Somaj by enabling 
it to send some of its most promising stu- 
dents for the ministry to England for 
advanced training. The plan was, and is, 
for a general committee of Brahmo leaders 
(especially chosen for the purpose) to 
select each alternate year a student of 
high qualifications, usually a university 
graduate, to come to Manchester College 
(Oxford) for two years of advanced study, 
his expenses being met by a_ special 
scholarship established by the English 
Unitarians for the purpose. At the end 
of the two years another student succeeds 
him, and so on and on. Thus, nearly all 


the while, since 1896, except for a time- 


during the Great War, there has been a 
succession of young men representing the 
Brahmo Somaj receiving the best training 
that Oxford could give them, in prepara- 
tion for lives of religious service in India. 

(2) Several years after the beginning of 
the work in England, our Meadville Theo- 
logical School, following the example of 
Manchester College, established a similar 
scholarship, and since that time has also 
had a succession of Indian students train- 
ing for the ministry of their churches at 
home, where on their return to India they 
preach a gospel essentially in harmony 
with our Unitarian faith. All our Ameri- 
ean Unitarian churches ought to under- 
stand and feel a warm interest in this 
fine bit of foreign missionary work—this 
missionary work of the very best kind— 
which our Meadville school is doing. 

(3) For many years in the middle part 
of the last century the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association supplied a cer- 
tain sum of money each year to support 
a Unitarian church in Madras (India), 
which had been organized and was min- 
istered to by an educated and able Indian 
in that city, who through his own studies 
had been led to adopt the Unitarian faith. 
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willing to accept the Bible as an infal- 
lible book and who believe that man as 
to his spiritual nature is a part of the 
great evolutionary process, notwithstand- 
ing what Professor Osborn the anthro- 
pologist has to say to the contrary, we 
cannot afford to compromise ourselves by 
clinging to a wild, imaginatively con- 
ceived second-century presentation of the 
life and thought of Jesus, though its 
literary charm may be felt to outweigh 
that of all other Biblical books. I have 
watched with interest the increasing 
favor with which our liberals have wel- 
comed Harlow’s “The Man Jesus,” be- 
cause the author’s is a synoptic study 
and because in so writing he steered clear 
of the untrue second-century idealization 
of the Nazarene. 


What Unitarians Have Done for Rae 


In anticipation of the Brahmo Somaj Centenary 


(4) Many years ago Mary Carpenter, 
the eminent English Unitarian educator 
and social reformer (aunt of Prof. Estlin 
Carpenter), made two or three extended 
visits to India, where she did much im- 
portant work in improving prison condi- 
tions, in getting the government to estab- 
lish normal schools for training teachers, 
and in encouraging and assisting the 
Brahmo Somaj movement. Since then the 
Carpenter family have maintained a close 
and continuous interest in the Brahmo 
Somaj—contributing considerable sums of 


money to aid its schools and education, 


among the rest bearing the main cost of 
one of the best buildings of its College 
for Girls and Young Women in Calcutta, 
which has been named the Mary Carpen- 
ter Hall. 

(5) In other ways the English Unita- 
rians have been sympathetic and helpful 
to the Brahmo Somaj, sending to its min- 
isters and churches much Unitarian and 
other liberal literature, and at one time 
appointing an eminent English Unitarian 
minister, Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, to 
spend three years in India as their agent 
and representative, preaching and lectur- 
ing in the interest of Unitarianism and of 
the Brahmo Somaj. 

(6) In periods of famine the British 
Unitarians have been especially fraternal 
and helpful—one London Unitarian church, 
to my personal knowledge, having sent 
for famine relief in the year 1900 five 
hundred pounds, or twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

(7) Ever since the Brahmo Somaj was 
organized, many of its leading members 
have been invited by the English Unita- 
rians, at one time or another, to visit 
England. Some of the best known of 
those who have come have been the emi- 
nent scholar and reformer, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the founder of the Somaj; 
Keshub Chunder Sen, one of its greatest 
leaders; Rey. P. C. Mozoamdar, one of 
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its ablest preachers ; Rabindranath Tagore, 
the famous poet; Sir J. C. Bose, the emi- 
nent scientist; Principal H. C. Maitra, a 
distinguished educator, and others. All 
these have been received by the English 
Unitarians with the warmest welcome and 
fellowship. 

(8) To literature, personal encourage- 
ment, and small financial aid received 
from America was due the beginning of 
the Unitarian movement in the Khasi 
Hills, India, which has grown to nine 
churches. This was aided financially by 
the British Unitarian Association before 
the War. Now our American Women’s 
Alliance is giving its generous help. Some 
two years ago it lost by death its great 
leader, H. K. Singh. But it is recovering 


from the blow, and seems to be pushing’ 


forward again with earnestness. 

(9) For thirty years following the mid- 
dle of the last century, the American Uni- 
tarian Association supported an able and 
ardent American missionary in Calcutta— 
Rey. C. H. A. Dall—who co-operated with 
the Brahmo Somaj, and who, by preaching 
and lecturing all up and down India, dis- 
tributing Unitarian literature, writing for 
periodicals, and establishing and maintain- 
ing schools, did a great, nation-wide, and 
lasting work for education and social re- 
form and for liberal religion. 

(10) One of the best institutions for 
the elevation of woman in India is the 
Pundita Ramabiai School and Home for 
Hindu widows, near Poona. It was Uni- 
tarians who first opened arms of welcome 
to its founder when she came to America, 
and who were most active in raising for 
her the financial assistance which enabled 
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her to go back to India and inaugurate 
her great work there. 

(11) It was Unitarians who brought to 
the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
in 1893, the distinguished Brahmo preacher, 
already mentioned, Mr. Mozoamdar, who 
made so profound an impression there, and 
who, after the Parliament was over, spent 
many months in this country preaching 
and lecturing with extraordinary accept- 
ance and spiritual power, in our own 
and many other churches. In this connec- 


tion, some of us call to mind that George 


Ii. Ellis, our Unitarian publisher in Bos- 
ton, published three of Mr. Mozoamdar’s 
books, and that later a group of Ameri- 
can Unitarians supported for some years 
a Mozoamdar religious mission in Cal- 
cutta. 

(12) Mr. Mozoamdar’s visits to America 
(he was here three times) have been fol- 
lowed by visits from a number of other 
eminent Brahmo leaders, including most 
of those mentioned -above in connection 
with England. Some of these have de- 
livered lectures in our Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and all have preached more 
or less extensively in our churches. The 
welcome extended to all has been as warm 
as that which they received in England. 

This is not the place to speak of the 
missionary work done by Unitarians, 
American and English, in Japan and in 
many parts of Europe. But what, with 
our limited numbers, we have been privi- 
leged to do in and for India, may well 
encourage us, and stimulate us to do still 
more in the future than we have done 
in the past. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Geneva and a Parallel 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


No doubt your columns have already 
contained full accounts of the two most 
impressive and thrilling days in the his- 
tory of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations—the day when forty-eight nations, 
including nearly all of those who were 
at war with Germany eight short years 
ago, voted unanimously, one by one, to 
admit her to their fellowship and to re- 
store her to her old place among the Great 
Powers of the earth; and that which 
heard her representatives welcomed to 
their seats by the eloquent and exalted 
speech of the Foreign Minister of France. 
The impression made here by these events 
has been deep and sincere—an impression 
almost awe-struck, as of one witnessing 
the closing and the opening of an era, the 
ending of an age-long feud, the clearing 
of the ground for the collaboration in all 
positive works of peace of the two great 
civilized nations of Western Europe. 

For this result to be possible, there 
must be a new Germany. Is it already 
here? There is much in the thoughtful, 
philosophical address of Herr Stresemann 
to make one believe so. Studying that 
speech along with a most informing and 


illuminating lecture recently delivered 


here by Professor Jaeckle of the Univer- 
sity of Rerlin, founder of the Berlin In- 


- stitute of Political Science and one of the 


leaders of the Democratic Party, one can- 
not but be greatly struck by the emphasis 


_on the ideals, the political philosophy, the 


very catchwords of 1848—that brief and 
glorious dawn of German liberalism, ideal- 
ism, and patriotism, so soon eclipsed by 
the heavy clouds of reaction. Those 
Americans who have learned, as so many 
did from personal knowledge, to honor 
the “men of ’48”—of whom Carl Schurz 
became the best known among us—must 
rejoice indeed at signs that men animated 
by the same purposes and nursed on the 
same idealistic philosophy are again to be 
at the helm of the German State. 

At the same time, it seems to one who 
has recently visited Germany that it would 
be a mistake to accept this picture too 
unreservedly. Not that Germany should 
be regarded with fear and suspicion—now, 
if ever, is the moment for the cordial 
handclasp and the hearty weleome—but 
that a certain amount of understanding, 
realistic yet not unsympathetic, may save 
the observer from disappointment and 
cynicism in the future. 

There is a class in Germany the great 
bulk of which is “unreconstructed,” un- 
reconciled; and this includes not merely 
the “junkers” and prewar militarists, but 
thousands of those who have been the 
very backbone of the nation—the highly 


‘facing to the future. 


- and sorrow, and lay down to die. 
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educated, the executive, the responsible. 
They did. their work well, and they know 
it; now it is no longer theirs to do. They — 
see the tasks that were theirs by prescrip- — 
tive right given over to men of a different © 
social class, men in their eyes unfit and © 
contemptible. They have lost their for- — 
tunes, their ambitions, their work and 
place in the world; and they are bitter. | 
Have not we in America seen a parallel 
situation? Who can read any good his- 
tory of the years immediately following — 
the Civil War without realizing that half 
the tragedy of “Reconstruction” was due 
to the attitude, so natural, so comprehen- 
sible, and yet so fatally mistaken of the — 
old governing class of the South, who, 
outraged and broken-hearted, missed the 
opportunity of accepting the new era with 
all its losses and its burdens and, by ex- 
erting their trained abilities and taking 
‘advantage of their prestige and habits of 
leadership, of guiding a broken and be- 
wildered people back into the paths of 
prosperity and citizenship? They ab- 
stained—and the carpet-baggers took the 
places they were too proud and sore to 
seek. The parallel is close enough to be 
instructive, even to the remarkable like- 
ness between the attitudes of the two — 
great defeated leaders, Lee and yon Hind- 
enburg. In each case the most loved and 
honored general of a defeated people gave | 
by word and deed the example of a loyal 
acceptance of the terms imposed, an honest 
shouldering of new burdens, a resolute 
The Old South 
adored Lee, but would not follow him; 
it wrapped itself in its mantle of pride — 
Will 
the Old Germany do the same? Because 
it has so much to contribute, because both 
its own countrymen and the world have 
so much need of the best it has to offer, in 
its high standards of education, work and 
service, integrity and loyalty, it is most 
earnestly to be hoped that it will throw 
in its fortunes, whole-heartedly, before it 
is too late, with the New Germany which ~ 
Geneva and the world is welcoming. 


Lrestizg W. Hopkinson 
(of Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 


Gemnegva, September 14, 1926. 


Quenching the Fire? 
To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Reading your editorial, “The Minister 
To-day,” September 23, one wonders, in ~ 
this material and mechanical era, if many — 
are not coming to regard the church as a 
large business enterprise, with its elabo- 
rate statistics, its annual “budget” or — 
balance-sheet, its inventions, and its bust- 
ling spirit. The Church is not to be des- — 
pised for these things, though they are 
expedients. But all machinery, however 
well received and enthusiastically worked, 
will be unblessed unless the church has 
for its end as well as aim—holiness t 
the Lord. 

Have we not in our search for modern 
methods created a rather factitious 
istence as chureh people? Do we 
spread religious interests by such meth 
as to obtain negative results? Such re 
sults are inevitable in any chureh w 


j 
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se conditions. Public worship is a 
mmandment as well as an example. It 
one form of vanity for Christian people 
» shut their eyes to the fact that at- 
tendance at public worship is decreasing, 
and it is not a very hopeful omen for 
religion. As a rule, believing people do 
_ go to church; but there are some who are 
private worshipers. Do we realize that 
on the church—her teaching, her influence, 
her example—the whole system of charity 
and philanthropy depends in the Western 
World? 

_ In order to show that one is not using 
“Our Faith” in a dogmatic, but in a 
yigorous sense, is this not sufficient? 
Public worship is a demonstration of the 
first order, and serves the most practical 
ends. Now, if one believes in a historic 


tional Independence, or desires to see a 
_ great measure carried, such as the free- 
dom of the slave, he joins with others of 
a kindred mind. Deny a people the right 
of public meeting, and you have quenched 


JET US seriously confess that at the 
4~ present time there is a recrudescence 
of superstition, of bigotry, of intolerance, 
which many of us fifteen or twenty years 
ago did not think possible; and that if 
America is to be saved ideally, we cannot 


women who see the danger and who also 
will highly resolve to do their part to 
make this land, not in word but in deed 
and fact, a land of liberty. 

I should like to confine myself to what 
seems to me to be the philosophy of liberty, 
academic liberty, civil liberty, ecclesiastical 
liberty, and the means by which we can help 
to make liberty here in the United States, 
in every one of our communities,—to make 


reproach which is being cast upon our 
country, that there is a notable lack of 
personal and of civic freedom. 

It is very easy for us to see some one 
‘person or one group of enemies that we 
are to attack. It is a great deal harder 
for us to ask ourselves, What is the un- 
derlying condition which we here in 
America are facing, and what is the best 
way for us to develop freedom? 

One of the great mistakes of liberalism 
in its attitude toward the fundamental 
‘questions of humanity is in addressing 
individuals purely as individuals, and not 
as members of society responsible for the 
soc order and responsible for carrying 
it on from generation to generation. We 


men and women in mature life, 
0 have broken away from other in- 
ons and are for the time interested 
people’s mistakes, without as- 


event, such as the achievement of our Na- 


simply drift, but must have men and — 


liberty a reality; to do away with the 


‘e groups of people coming together, 


a atl lial » 4 
’ Pd 
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the fires of enthusiasm and nearly killed 
the hope of human progress. It is a great 
reinforcement to multiply a single faith by 
many. Nothing is more urgently needed 
in these days, which know how to cavil, 


‘doubt, and jest, but are forgetting how to 


revere and adore, then the sensible and 
tender fear of the Lord which made the 
glory of Puritan faith and gave visible 
force to Puritan character. 

‘Life, within a generation, has been 
electrified in every department. It has 
become keen, intense, inventive, and an 
endless race, in which the most farseeing, 
ingenious, and adaptable outruns his 
neighbor and wins. One has sometimes 
wished that “the Church of the Living 
God” had been untouched by this feverish 
spirit, and in the midst of a surrounding 
unrest had afforded a haven of peace. We 
do recognize the fact that the church can- 
not live isolated and. detached in the 
modern world, but that the tides of the 
outside world must be felt in her life. For 
years the church has been on her defense, 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


The accompanying article has been 
adapted from the stenographers’ notes 
of Dr. Crothers’ magnificent call to 
arms—spiritual arms—delivered be- 
fore the convention of the Laymen’s 
League in Washington, D.C., Septem- 
ber 18. This great spokesman, who 
stands on the summit of liberalism in 
America, will rejoice all who under- 
stand these times. 


suming full responsibility for carrying on 
the work of civilization and of religion 
from generation to generation. 

I do not believe that we ean fight the 
battle of liberty simply on the nineteenth- 
century basis of an appeal purely to in- 
dividuals. We have to meet as members 
of a new order, a more highly socialized 
life of the twentieth century. Our prob- 
lem is not how I as an individual may 
maintain my freedom of speech and 
thought, but how I may develop the best 
social order and life for the future. 

I am thinking of my neighbors and of 
my children; I am thinking of people who 
have very little capacity for formal rea- 
soning and are as indifferent to liberal 
dogma as to orthodox dogma, and yet 
who do need something to strengthen their 
own lives—do need something to make 
them efficient members of the social order. 

The Greek in every community had 
what the Greek philosophers called an 
“ethos,” a thought and feeling, a tradi- 
tion that made the soul of that community. 
Back of all our institutions and all our 
national life, there is an “ethos”; and it 
is only when you appeal to that some- 
thing which has become instinctive in 
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meeting attacks from science, from philos- 
ophy, from literature, from history. We 
render thanks to God for the apologists 
of the faith, who have done their work 
nobly, with skill and nerve. They have 
held the fort with stubborn courage; it is 
now time for the cavalry to charge and 
complete the victory. We have defended 
and explained our “Head of the Church” 
long enough; let us now proclaim and wor- 
ship together, with high hearts and un- 
shaken voices in face of the alluring world. 
_ Each age has certain words that are 
peculiar to it. Such a word is “conservya- 
tion”; and kindred to that word is 
“efficiency.” Another word belonging to 
this age is “reclamation.” Reclamation is 
the great word in the vocabulary of God’s 
heart. Let us seek to reclaim public wor- 
ship. For there is some danger of our 
intellect becoming like a stream so broad 
and shallow that it can carry no vessel 
nor turn any wheel. We need public wor- 
ship, and public worship needs us. 


Worurn, Mass. CLARA S. CARTER. 


] Seeevinet Decide Issues While They're Alive 


The present chapter in the struggle for liberty 


that group of people that you have real 
power. I think there is nothing more 
clear in this revolutionary age than the 
utter impotence of the enlightened indi- 
vidual who has no power of enlightened 
co-operation. You may educate him to the 
best and highest ideals; but if you have 
not educated him to respond quickly and 
instinctively to the higher will in other 
men, to recognize it and to believe in it, 
you fail and he will fail in an emergency. 
The one great mistake we make is in not 
appealing more fully to the “ethos” of 
America, the thing which makes the man 
an American. 

There are two historical powers that 
ought to belong to the true liberal of 
to-day and ought to be used by him to 
the utmost. One is Americanism; and 
the other is Christianity, and its mother, 
Judaism. You can tell your story so that 
it is a story merely of force, the story 
of commonplace Americans and the story 
of commonplace Christians ; and neither of 
them is inspiring. But you do not need 
to do that. In another story, linked with 
all that is glorious in the past, is the 
story of freedom. Every step in it is a 
battle for freedom—freedom of thought, 
freedom of movement, freedom of discovery, 
freedom of the spirit. And what we need 
are men and women who are able to see 
just that—the real “ethos” of Christian- 
ity and the real “ethos” of America. 

What are the necessities for the good 
soldier in the warfare, the endless war- 
fare, for the liberation of humanity, lib- 
eration from its ignorance, liberation from 
its superstition, and liberation from its 
bigotry? 
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The Sunday papers recently reported 
the desperate illness of Krassin, the Rus- 
sian Soviet chargé d’affaires to England. 
He was stricken in Paris. Nothing could 
save him except, perchance, blood-trans- 
fusions. . . . Hardly had this report 


- gone out when several Russian royalists, 


~ exiled by Krassin’s Government, ap- 
peared at the hospital and offered their 
own blood as a sacrifice to save the 
life of their avowed enemy! The human 
heart overflows all barriers. “He hath 
made of one blood all the peoples of 
the earth.” 


First, we must cultivate the power of 
impersonal judgment—judgment not ac- 
cording to passion, not according to in- 
terest, but austere in its sense of reality. 

I cannot think of that without think- 
ing of that great Unitarian who died only 
a few weeks ago in the fullness of his 
age, ex-President Eliot. For thirty years 
I watched that man; and the thing that 
impressed me was the absolute clearness 
and precision with which he took the side 
of justice on each new occasion, not wait- 
ing for other people to tell him what was 
right, not waiting until all was ready, 
but instinctively, almost automatically, 
taking the right attitude toward the new 
question. 

All of us can be right in regard to dead 
issues. Most of us are; but we cannot 
really wait for all the issues to be dead 
before we decide on them. We have to 
take our chances. 

That is the sort of man we need in 
every American community, and we need 
him educated to the sense of the dignity 
of truth and of manhood and the willing- 
ness to speak his word, whether men hear 
or forbear. I like those men whom you 
can trust through good report and through 
evil report. They are not all President 
Eliots. My heart goes out to those lovers 
of liberty and of truth who go on when 
there is no report at all. They are really 
the salt of the earth. 

We have to realize that the work that 
has to be done is endless. It is a part 
of the great movement of humanity from 
the beginning. It is never the work of 
the great majority at once,.but it is al- 
ways the work of men and women who 
so honor themselves and the truth that 
they keep on with the patience of Job 
and in the meekness of wisdom. 

What is that to which we appeal when 
we plead for the rights to free speech and 
free thought? We are not dealing simply 
with an individual, the right to make him- 
self heard, to hear himself talk. We are 
dealing with something which is much 
more fundamental than that. We are 
seeking the only way by which a great, 
free country, made of many elements, can 
possibly survive. 

There are two ways of bringing changes 
to pass. One is by what is called, ironic- 
ally, direct action, the way of force. The 
other is the way of education, the way of 
persuasion, which is slow, surely; which 
does not produce violent changes, because 
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the change is going on all the time and 
we adapt ourselves continually to the 
new changes of thought which are taking 
place every day. 

That is the kind of revolution that we 
are all in for. We are not the upholders 
of an established order, neither are we 
the destroyers of an established order; 
because our philosophy teaches us that 


there is no such thing as an established_ 


order. As great multitudes of men live 
together, there is perpetual change— 
change of thought, change of feeling; and 
it goes on imperceptibly and beneficently, 
if we allow it to go on as it ought to go 
on, in good will. We ean look forward 
unafraid into the future, unafraid so long 
as the common sense of all, rules, so long 
as nothing is forced upon the individual. 

It is that American democracy and that 
essentially Christian conception of human 
life that is left to us to develop, to make 
effective, in new institutions, in new forms 
of thought, in new worship. To whom 
are we to appeal? We are to appeal to 
everybody and to every institution of this 
country that good citizens may belong to 
and that has its history, a history of strug- 
gle for liberty. 

The story which every church looks 
back upon and is proud of and is glad of 
is the story of its martyr age, the story 
of when it stood alone, when it fought 
the battle of freedom. The fundamental- 
ist of to-day forgets the great story of 
his own evangelical faith. He forgets, 
when he tries to make laws limiting the 
rights of others, his own struggle for civil 
and religious liberty. That great work 
which our fathers did, their struggle for 
freedom, their forgotten controversies, are 
a part of our heritage. 

We in our generation must do our part, 
and we cannot do it without perfect free- 
dom. It is the method by which results 
which we wish can be attained. The pal- 
try questions as to what should be taught, 
this or that, in the schools, all these 
things pale before the real question: 
When you would educate your children, 
do you wish them to be taught by people 
who know, or do you wish the people who 
know to be slaves of those who do not 
know? 

Do you want your teacher to be the 
slave of those who do not know? When 
you choose a minister, do you expect him 
in a method of perfect freedom to give 
you the best of his thought? Or do you 
believe that he can do that when he is 
your slave, taking orders from you as to 
what he shall think or what he shall say? 
When you choose anyone for a place of 
trust, the judge for the court, do you wish 
the judge in his judgment to be free, or 
are you willing that he should be bought 
and sold? 


Here in America we have attained pros- 


perity and a power beyond all parallel. 
Have we also attained the kind of mind 
that can be trusted to use that power? 


That is the whole question of freedom as © 


it comes to us to-day, not the freedom 
of the individual to do as he pleases, but 
the freedom of the individual to make the 
highest use of. his power for the benefit 
of the whole community, the state, the 
world. 
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We have to-day in every American com- 
munity free men who are willing to stand 
out against the crowd and plead for the 
simple principles on which our nation 
has been founded; from which the men 
have come who have been the leaders so 
far in religion. To follow their footsteps 
in that service is perfect liberty. — 

The test of it all is not, when we stand 
out for the freedom of other men, to say 
something which we believe to be safe 
and to be right. That is not the test. 
Everybody will do that for his own free- 
dom. It is only when we are educated — 
to make the other man’s right our own, 
to be just as sensitive to any infringement 
upon the other man’s rights as you are 
of your own rights. Then you are mak- 
ing some moral impression upon the com- 


_munity,—to stand by the man in his right 


to be different from you. 

There were many men who were ad- 
mirers of William Ellery Channing in 
Boston, who believed they were standing 
for liberty. But when the notorious Abner 
Kneeland offended his own ears, speak- 
ing not against the God of orthodoxy, 
but, as he said, the God of the Universal- 
ists and the Unitarians, whom he de- 
clared to be a figment of the imagination, 
it was William Ellery Channing who 
stood by Abner Kneeland, protesting the 
law of blasphemy by which he was con- 
victed. It was not that William Hllery 
Channing believed in atheism; he believed 
in God. But William Ellery Channing 
knew his power over other people, his 
own power, when he said that his belief 
in God came from the fact that it was 
not from fear but from conviction, and 
the power of his faith rested upon his 
ability to stand by the other man’s right 
to express his unbelief. 

That is the test of real sincerity, of 
real power in all who believe in civil and 
religious liberty—the power to stand by 
and protect the man in his natural right 
to express his opinion, to give freely the 
reason for it, and to be refuted by other 
men if they can refute it. That is the 
test; and it is the same test that Jesus 
gave of his discipleship: “He that hath 
done it unto the least of these my brethren 
hath done it unto me.” I cannot exag- 
gerate the power of a group of men ani- 
mated by that spirit who, in their own 
communities, would dare to stand by the 
least of their brethren in defense of their 
natural rights. 

A thousand conflicts, but one principle: 
the liberation of the human mind. 


Day’s End 
SADIE FULLER SEAGRAVE 


I heard a skylark sing, 

Long years ago— 

To what high tone it reached 

I hardly know: 

That rare ecstatic note 

I could not hold, 

Though hands were cupped to guard 
Its liquid gold: 

But in the grass a cricket chirps 

A simple lay— — 

Of hearth and home and harvest t fea, 
And close of day. 
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to save? 


Literary Broadcasts “CARA 


Which Would One Save? 


__‘*Tf your library should suddenly be threatened with destruction, what books would you choose 
The papers recently contained an account of a book lover confronted by this contin- 
gency. The owner of a large library, whose house was surrounded by woods, unexpectedly found 
his home in the path of a forest fire. 
able to rescue only a few armfuls of volumes. 


Quick measures were necessary. 


ud 
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Of an extensive collection, he was 


Of the works thus chosen for salvation, he reported only a few 
titles, including Tennyson’s poems, The Book of Good Counsels from the Hitopadesa, translated by Edwin 


Arnold, and T. B. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy. What, under like conditions, would have been your selec- 


tion? The question is a 
-panionship on a desert island. 


Satisfying 
SfUDIES OF ENGLISH Ponts. 
kail. New York: Longmans, 
$3.75. 


By J. W. Mac- 
Green and Co. 


=, Dr. Mackail has been professor of poetry 


in the University of Oxford. He is well 


_ known as a writer and lecturer of marked 


ability. His biography of William Morris, 
as well as many published volumes on 
English poets and poetry, have given him 
an established position in contemporary 
letters. His latest volume is a continua- 
tion of The Springs of Helicon, which ap- 
peared several years ago. That was a 
history of British poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton. His Studies of English Poeis con- 


_ tinues the same theme as far as Tenny- 
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son. Its contents are made up of a series 
of ten studies of various singers, of lesser 
or greater fame; all, with one exception, 
having been given first as lectures and ad- 
dresses, on various occasions, in places as 
far apart as London and Australia, dur- 


ing the last eighteen years. Beginning 
with Shakespeare, they deal with Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Pope, Thompson, 


Young, Collins, Morris, Swinburne, and 
Tennyson, a brief paper on the composi- 
tion of Keats’s Endymion being thrown in 
for good measure. The lover of litera- 
ture will find here a treasure house of 
good reading. The author is a critic and 
literary historian of marked ability. His 
appreciations are sane and discerning. 
He deals with literature, not as a sepa- 
rate art, but in its relations both to the 
personal character of its writers and to 
the political and social conditions of the 
epochs producing it. This breadth of 
view, joined with human sympathy, to- 
gether with an abundance of well-chosen 
quotations, when accompanied by ample 
scholarship, begets a prose which makes 
delightful reading. While Dr. Mackail is 
never dogmatic, his conclusions, once ar- 
rived at, have all the suggestion of final- 
ity. While choice is difficult in such an 
embarrassment of riches, the lectures on 
Swinburne, Tennyson, and Pope seem to 
us worthy of special distinction. Natur- 
ally, that on Morris is likewise vivid 


and wholly interesting. Yet all are so 


well done that the collection deserves to 
find a permanent place in any library. It 
long since we have read a work on 
Tboctey more completely satisfying. 
"ALR. H. 


certainties. 


How Faith Grows 


THe Roots oF RELIGION IN THE HUMAN 
SouLt. By John Baillie. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

The book consists of five lectures given 
at the Union Theological Seminary, in the 
summer of 1925. They must have been 
good to hear, for they are good to read. 
The author strives to discover the beating 
heart of religion. He argues that religion 
is neither a matter of metaphysical specu- 
lation nor of esoteric mystical experience. 
Religion, as he defines it, is a “conscious- 
ness which comes to the dutiful, to the 
loyal, to those who are true to the highest 
values they know; that in being thus duti- 
ful and loyal to their values, they are 
doing what they were meant and ap- 
pointed to do, and are putting themselves 
in line with the Eternal and have His 
backing behind them.” Christianity is 
simply this religion at its best, with the 
added implication that it interprets reli- 
gion and duty and God in terms of love. 
Faith arises out of our moral values and 
To believe in God is only a 
deeper way of believing in duty and good- 
ness and honor and love. For when one 
has come to know that these are the very 
pillars on which the world is built, the 
things that matter most, then faith in God 
must quietly take possession of his soul. 
Sooner or later, that faith will arise 
within him. This is the thought of this 
stimulating and profound study of the 
bases of faith. Cond. 


Essays of Consolation 


My Gray GutLtt AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
William Valentine Kelley. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The nine essays contained in this vol- 
ume were chosen, according to the author 
in his ‘Foreword,’ for their “diversity of 
subject, mood, and atmosphere.” 
sult is unusual and agreeable. From 
deeply religious subjects, one passes to 
little girls, thence to a brook in the heart 
of New York City, and ends with a com- 
plete discussion of homely and red-headed 
people! By the time Dr. Kelley has fin- 
ished citing examples of famous auburn- 
haired individuals, one despairs of achiev- 
ing any prominence in the world with any 
other colors. As for good-looking men, 
they have no chance whatever. Dr. 
Kelley, an eminent Methodist minister 


By 
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a suggestive variation of the familiar problem as to the dozen books best fitted for com- 


A. R. H. 


and editor, as well as the author of sey- . 
eral books, shows himself in these essays 
to be a man of sincerity and understand- 
ing. In these pages he is not preaching— 
he is talking in a friendly way, endeavor- 
ing to let us know how he feels about 
these few things, but not forcing his opin- 
ions on us. If he is a little more informal 
than authors usually are, it may be that 
because of his fourscore years he appre- 
ciates that life can be a simple matter, 
after all. His theory for the life to come 
is summed up in this quotation, from 
which the book derives its title: “My 
gray gull lifts wings against the nightfall 
and takes the dim leagues with a fearless 
eye.” We can be sure Dr. Kelley’s eye 
will be fearless at the end, as it has been 
throughout his useful life. H. M. P. 


Four Books of Verse 


THE Epic or SALEM. By Benjamin Collins 
Woodbury. Boston: Press of George H. Uilis 
Co. (Inc.) $1.50. 


Opp-MOMENT VERSES. By Milton Newberry 


Frantz. Collegeville Pa. 
SYRINGA AT THE GaATH. By Lillie Buffum 
Chase Wyman. Boston; Marshall Jones Com- 


pany. 

SONNETS oF NoRTH AND SoutH. By Fred- 
erick Hdwards. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

These books may well be reviewed to- 
gether, for the reason that, with all their 
differences, they all breathe the same 
poetic strain—a strain for the most part 
thin but sweet. The authors of these 
four volumes reveal the feeling of the true 
poet. They are conscious of truth and 
beauty latent in familiar sights and 
sounds. Their unvarying theme is the 
ineffable glory of the commonplace. All 
four dwell upon universal truths: patriot- 
ism, religion, love, immortality, nature. Dr. 
Woodbury’s The Epic of Salem is a series 
of long-meter poems, written in measured 
cadences, tracing the history of the old 
New England seaport from the beginnings 
of recorded time down to the present day. 
He has a rich yocabulary. His verse 
shows an ear sensitive to the music of 
words well ordered. 

Mr. Frantz is a liberal Christian who 
writes poetry because he cannot help it. 
What his poems lack in conformity to the 
classic standards, they make up in reli- 
gious feeling, true, deep, discerning, be- 
gotten of genuine spiritual-mindedness. 
His verses are occasional, inspired by 
moments of high vision. There are some 
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hymns which might well find a place in 
Unitarian hymnals, There are five son- 
nets addressed to President Wilson, as 
well as one to Lincoln, all of which are 
admirable. Yet the best thing in his 
modest book is the spirit which pervades 
its pages—the spirit of a faith progres- 
sive and abiding. ‘ 

In contrast to the foregoing, Mrs. 
Wyman’s work is characteristically femi- 
nine. Her art is delicate, if at times a wee 
bit sentimental. Syringa at the Gate is 
a cycle of verse in memory of the writer’s 
mother. Its rhythms in general are musi- 
eal. There is keen appreciation of nat- 
ural loveliness. Its deeper tones echo 
Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from. the Por- 
tuguese rather too clearly to render them 
wholly impressive. Frederick Edwards 
is a poet with gifts of a higher order. 
His volume contains only sonnets, prac- 
tically all of which are admirable. In 
the most difficult branch of poetic com- 
position he is eminently successful. His 
sources of inspiration are many, though 
chief among them is natural scenery. His 
sonnets run the gamut of the four sea- 
sons, an entire year. Their locale is, 
first, Florida and Georgia, moving ulti- 
mately as far northward as Maine and 
Canada. Flowers, birds, sunsets, fruits, 
clouds, rivers, the sea, furnish the motives 
of his singing, which is always clear- 
toned. His work shows little strain. His 
language is colorful and musical. Among 
contemporary American poets few have 
handled this particular verse-form with 
greater skill. A. R. H. 


Romance 

THr Buack Hunter. By James Oliver OCur- 
wood. New York: The Cosmopolitan Company. 
$2.00. : 

I read this book, was sorry when I 
came to the last chapter, and could have 
sat down and read it again. What more 
of a test do you want? Curwood keeps 
sedulously away from the school of 
modern romanticism. Not for him is a 
desperate straining for effect with freakish 
turn of phrase; an attempt to appeal to 
morbid sex craving; an ambition to startle 
the literary world with the great Ameri- 
ean novel, at last. Hé writes of the lure 
of the forest, of adventure in its dark and 
perilous depths; of courageous enduring 
men, and of men, too, who would part with 
the last shred of honor for gold and 
worldly preferment. His books put into 
the soul what romance always should— 
the thrill and stir of life at its best and 
highest. He has a style, too, as natural as 
the wild forest, the untamed life he de- 
scribes so well—a style that many an im- 
aginative writer, though his books have 
climbed into the best-selling class, lacks 


and always will lack. In The Black 


Hunter, Curwood departs from his former 
field, to write of Canada at the outbreak 
of the Freneh and Indian War. He says 
he is to continue with other tales, and we 
earnestly hope he will. He has penned a 
delightful romance of love and adventure. 
But he has also drawn a remarkably clear 
picture of New France under the infamous 
Bigot, the intendant, and favorite of the 
King’s courtesan, Madame Pompadour. 
He makes evident what Parkman and 
others have revealed—that Bigot, traitor 
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to his king, thief of the royal treasure, 
insatiable in his lusts, was the one who 
lost New France, not Montcalm on the 
Plains of Abraham. If one wants a thril- 
ling tale of old Quebee, and an accurate 
picture of stirring historical events as they 
followed hard on each other’s heels in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, let him 
read this book. It richly deserves all the 
good things that are being said of it. 
= ae E. H. C. 


The Four Evangelists 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS. By 
Ernest De Witt Burton. Revised by Harold 
R. Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $1.75. 

This little book of proved worth was 
first published more than two decades ago. 
In the time that has elapsed since its 
first appearance, important advances in 
New Testament scholarship have been 
made. <A revision was, therefore, neces- 
sary to the continued usefulness of the 
book. A revision was necessary, more- 
over, for another reason, Dr. Burton’s 
final conclusions are, in important particu- 
lars, different from the views set forth 
in the little volume of 1904. Fresh mate- 
rial on the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, 
representing the author’s last thoughts 
upon these complex problems; and a new 
and distinctive theory of Fourth Gospel 
origins, are added. 

Of the new material, the latter section 
is by far the most important. Dr Bur- 
ton has come to believe that the author of 
the Fourth Gospel had at his command 
three sources: the Synoptics, a second 
narrative source, and a discourse source. 
The first two were freely edited by the 
author, and to the third he added the de- 
nunciations of the Jews, the dialogues 
found in the discourses, the anti-Johan- 
nean passages, and other historical and 
geographical notes. Finally, a second 
editor added the remarks emphasizing the 
importance of signs as a basis of faith. 

In its new dress, the book regains its 
former importance and becomes again an 
admirable introduction, interpreting the 
purpose and point of view of the Evangel- 
ists, thus making possible something like 
an intelligent reading of the Gospels. 

Cc. B. J. 


Innocuous 


To-MoRROW’s TANGLEH. By Margaret Pedler. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

We suppose that there are readers who 
like this sort of thing, or it would not find 
publication. There must be people whose 
preferences are for novels conventional, re- 
quiring no positive mental effort, wherein 
the heart interest is predominant. To 
their taste, a story like To-morrow’s 
Tangle will strongly appeal. Like a cer- 
tain kind of blueberry cake, what sub- 
stance it has is sweet and soggy. For 
ourselves, we confess to having found it, 
while harmless, sentimental and far from 
interesting. Its people are lay figures: 
An unattractive hero, whose adventures 
awaken little sympathy, wins through his 
love affairs to a happiness better than he 
deserves. So far as we can see, the title, 
based on a line of Omar’s, has nothing to 
do with the plot. - There is one well-drawn 
character, an outspoken dowager, and an 
attractive cat. 


- school of the Puritans. 


4 
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Sexology - 

THH CHURCH AND THE SPx QumSTION. By 

John C. Coutts. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. ; re, 

Mr. Coutts has written a bold book. In 

these days of release of the “libido,” 


4 
7 


4 


‘ 
4 


people are talking over sex questions with > 


a candor far removed from the repressive 
We are told that 
the youth of this generation discusses 
sex relations with a freedom that would 
have shocked grandinothers. So let it be. 
On the whole, now that the candid ap- 
proach is with us, we are rather glad that: 
a British clergyman has written a book 
treating of sex from the standpoint of 
religion. Since the whole problem is 
openly before us, the church cannot side- 
step its obligation. This, Mr. Coutts makes 
plain in the opening pages. What is the 
real Christian ideal? Leaders of religious 
thought need information on this vital 
problem, that they may reply wisely when 
their young people come to them. And 
this book will hold them. The treatment 
is fearléss and broad, including a study 


of the feminist movement, what should be > 


told boys and girls, the perils as well as 
the blessings of marriage, the menace of 
divorce. Birth control comes in for a dis- 
cussion; and church discipline. £.H.¢. 


Lincoln and Liquor 
LINCOLN AND LIQUOR. 
Milner, D.D. Second Edition, with Suppie- 
ment. Ohicago: W. P. Blessing Co. $1.00. 
In this little book, the author has dili- 
gently searched many records to assemble 
a great variety of anecdotes and extracts 
from Lincoln’s speeches and correspond- 
ence, all expressing Lincoln’s abhorrence 
of strong drink for himself.and everybody 
else. It will be a great satisfaction to 
all who hold Lincoln’s views, as well as 


to those who still respond heartily to all 


the words of that great leader. Sixty 
years ago, such a book would have pro- 
duced a strong impression. In the mean- 
time, Lincoln’s name and words have been 


By Rev. Duncan C0.” 


used so lavishly by the promoters of a 


great variety of causes—many of which 
seem mutually exclusive—that his name 
is no longer one to conjure with. His 
personality has been capitalized by people 
who are only slightly loyal to the great 
principles which claimed his loyalty. Un- 
luckily, Dr. Milner’s book is to-day likely 
to produce results far less telling than it 
deserves. w. F. G. 


“An Ireland of the East” 


Masor DANE’S GARDEN. By M. F. Perham. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
- §tory based upon contrasting imperial 
policies. 


toward the natives of Somaliland. 
new governor and Colonel Cavell rep 
sent the policy of forceful dominat: 
And the difference in policies enters ix 
the life of Mrs. Cavell to wreck it. 
strong story of rivalry and clashing tem 
peraments and love, with an intimate pic- 
ture of this colored dependency in Eas 
Africa as a background against whic 
these men and women play their part 


Major Dane and the former goy- 


ernor represent the policy of conciliation | 


The Mount Mesa Fall puna 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


neighborhood with the speed and enthu- 


The word traveled about the Mount Mesa 
“Fall Round- 


_ siasm of a forest fire uphill: 
up at Gray Gables Saturday evening.” 
“Three cheers! That means the best 
q rally ever,” Jan Alderson explained to the 
1 new Camp Fire Girl neighbor, Bettina 
Blake. “Last year we had it at our house 
_ late in September. This year everybody’s 
been so busy that here it is nearly the 
_ middle of October and no reunion. “Well,” 
‘she grew thoughtful, “I must check up on 
| ‘my new honor beads, for we have to report 
- on what we did this summer.” 
| “Mercy!” gasped Bettina, both thrilled 
. and appalled at the prospect. “Don’t tell 
me I have to face all those boys and girls 
and make a speech!” 
“You can shut your eyes if it’s easier,” 
_ teased Jan, then consoled hastily, ‘Don’t 
lose sleep over it. Honestly, when it’s 
_ your turn you won’t mind a speck. You'll 
_ be so proud to belong. You'll find, Bet- 
_ tina,” her voice rang with warm convic- 
tion, “that we have absolutely the neigh- 
_ boriest neighborhood in two hemispheres! 
; See if you don’t have a most funifulus 
time—that’s one of our specially coined 
_ Mount Mesa words—” 
| There was sudden, startling applause 
as the Torrey twins, Miles and Margot, 
) squeezed through their private entrance 
in the hedge in time for Jan’s peroration. 

“You and me both.” Miles’s jolly grin 
illumined his sunburn and freckles like a 
flashlight. Jan dropped down on the step 
below the other girls. 

“Aren’t you glad it’s at Theo’s and 
Mac’s?” She tackled the Round-up with 
animation. “You know the Inglises fin- 
ished that big room in the basement this 

Summer and Mac’s radio and other junk 
is down there. Somebody willed them an 
old piano and Theo says we’re to have high 
jinks this winter. There’s a huge fire- 
place, and you'll soon find out,” she nodded 
_ gayly at Bettina, “that whatever the In- 
glises get they share with all of us. .I don’t 
know but what it’s a Mount Mesa slogan.” 

Bettina gathered that she and Jan would 
attend the Round-up in full Camp Fire 


blue honor beads during vacation! The 
rest of the neighborhood youngsters had 
= ly grown up together since romper 
da Their parents had built their com- 

rtable homes and felt permanently at- 


4 the “wire, brier, limberlock” geese. 
ut late August usually brought them 


‘regalia, and wasn’t she glad she had toiled ~ 
and earned those new red and green and: 


skimming back, declaring that the home- 
coming was the best part of it. Theodora, 
the dainty daughter of Gray Gables, had 
spent the summer with Philadelphia grand- 
parents and was full of the Sesquicenten- 
nial. 

She was humming late Saturday after- 
noon as she put the finishing touches on 
the decorations in the rustic big den. 
Serub oak, russet and flame-touched, aspen 
branches, burnished gold and vivid orange, 
made a bowery interior and furnished 
post-summer sunshine. Mountain vines, 
thick with scarlet berries, trailed over 
mantel and piano and gray stones of the 
fireplace. Orange candles and a glowing 
bowl of “Mums” added warm color to the 
scene. 

“Aren’t you glad the weather’s on our 
side?” Theo exclaimed as Mac dashed in, 
attired in cowboy togs that had been duly 
earned the previous Summer when he had, 
so to speak, won his spurs on a hay and 
eattle ranch. This evening he would “do 
his stuff”? with a rope, almost out-Rogering 
the famous Will himself. 

“Mats outside?” ‘The idea flashed that 
moment into Mac’s head. “That mountain 
of dead leaves Tommy and his gang have 
been raking—” 

“Bonfire supper!’ Satisfactory sister, 
Theo. <A fellow never had to make a 
diagram for her. So the jubilant gather- 
ing guests were warmly greeted on the 
sloping lawn by a blazing bonfire, one tall 
cowboy, one slim blonde cowgirl, and one 
small prancing Indian in war bonnet. This 
little edition of Mae was Chief Tommy- 
hawk, so nicknamed in the neighborhood 
Who’s Who. 

Everybody furnished something for the 
“feed” or helped prepare it. The Torrey 
twins, garden-prize winners, contributed 
special pop corn, the fluffiest, snowiest, 
erunchiest grains that ever tumbled out 
of a popper. There were Cynthia Ware 
and her Cousin Bab, champions in cooking 
and canning. Their bread had claimed 
prizes at county fairs; their canned vege- 
tables and fruit had won ribbons at the 
annual Western Stock Show. 

So when the hungry horde charged into 
delicious sandwiches,—HExhibit A on the 
chock-full paper plates, Rad Cosgrove, 
Eagle Scout, sang out, “Pretty work, 
Cynth! Your home-made bread is about 
the fondest stuff I’m of!” : 

Cynthia blushingly gave all the credit 
to Bab, who as modestly batted the com- 
pliments back to Cynthia till Bob, Jan’s 
droll brother, self-sacrificingly drew atten- 
tion to himself. 

“Now my feelings are scalped,” he re- 


“Nobody’s raving about 


marked gloomily. 
the chicken in the sandwich. Me, I reared 
the fowls for this here Round-up.” 

“T’ll testify to that!” laughed Jan. ‘Al- 
most sat up nights with the creatures. 
Built a dormitory for contented chicks. 
Stood around and watched their tail ne 
thers grow.” 

“Fowl play, Bob!” And the jests bean 
the pudgy, good-natured chap like hail- 
stones. Poultry was Bob’s hobby and fur- 
nished nest eggs in more ways than one. 

“You can thank Miles and Margot for 
this sluschious potato salad,” Theo told the 
absorbed picnickers. “Raised the spuds 
and onions. Maybe some of you hadn’t 
heard that our twins won the ten-dollar 
prize for the best school garden. Ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me to introduce—” 

_ Whereat the twins tried not to look con- 
scious and Miles turned a deeper shade 
of beet and yearned for a convenient 
gopher hole as the gang broke into loud 
cheers for the Mount Mesa gardeners. 

“Whom had the idea for this?’ Rad 
waved aloft a curranty chunk of delectable 
gingerbread. “I’m for it.’ 

“Our new neighbor, Bettina Blake!” 
Jan caroled proudly. “Are we thankful 
she’s one of us?” More applause for the 
Gingerbread Girl. 

“And now who raised the fudge?” de- 
manded somebody with enthusiasm. 

Theo flung a laughing and incriminating 


glance at big Mac, who ducked as timidly 


Thinking 
Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 
What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 
Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 
Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be patient, mark and mend! 
—Robert Browning. 


as if he had not been armed with holster 
and weapon. To atone for his weakness 
—Mae doted on concocting candies every 
girl envied—he now did some spectacular 
roping, lassoing many of his tormentors 
and threatening a lynching pronto. Then 
when the bonfire flickered low and the 
crisp October evening nipped, there was a 
gleeful rush indoors, 

_“*The time has come,’ the walrus said, 
‘to talk of many things,’” quoted Theo 
after a session with the radio. The pine 
knots crackled their songs of summer and 
everyone disposed himself comfortably for 
the annual “Telltale.” Nobody cared or 
dared to brag, but where the one holding 
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the floor failed to do him or herself justice 
there were not lacking those who polished 
rough edges or threw a willing spotlight 
on vague places. 

The Mesa Scouts had enjoyed an adven- 
turous month in camp in Pike National 
Forest. They had literally gone through 
fire and water. 

Theo told of the “Sesqui,”’ the wonder- 
ful pageant “America” which portrayed 
vividly the story of our country from the 
beginning. She passed postcards, making 
of it an interesting travelogue. The four 
Fosters had tinted snapshots illustrating 
their happy hill vacation and had a sou- 
venir for each neighbor present. Jack 
declared he had captured by actual count 
two hundred and seventeen trout. He had 
eaten fish till he felt finny. As he could 
not prove it “by the scales,” the boys were 
inclined to doubt his fish tale and there 
ensued a ten minute impromptu rough- 
house, during which the disgusted girls 
ran upstairs to visit Gram Inglis who, 
Mac often declared, came west in a prairie 
schooner when there were only a few rocks 
in the Rockies. 

When peace was declared and Jack, 
overwhelmed by numbers, was forced to 
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subtract seventeen trout, the girls con- 
descended to descend and Wilmette Bon- 
ham was placed on the bearskin rug of 
honor. 
the Doll Messenger project—how the boys 
and girls of America were to send two 
hundred thousand dolls to Japan in time 
for the Feast of Dolls in early March. 
“It’s just a plan to foster friendship,” 
Wilmette said earnestly. “But it means a 
lot of work and, of course, some money. 
Anybody can help; and I’m hoping our 
neighborhood will want to send a doll. We 


girls will have a circus dressing it, and - 


the boys can name it—” wild cheers from 
the sidelines, “and every doll has to have 
a ticket—that’s ninety-nine cents, and a 
passport which costs a penny—” 

“Here’s the passport!” and Mac spun 
a shining copper at her feet. 

‘When does she sail?’ demanded Bob. 

“By Armistice Day,” replied Wilmette. 
Well, the girls took to the idea like ducks 
to a puddle and the boys were vastly 
amused, vowing unanimously that the one 
thing they needed to make life complete 
was to help dress a doll. Mac wanted it 
to be a cowgirl doll and be named Colorado 
Kit. Rad insisted on getting a squaw out- 


The Third of October 


(The Dutch Thanksgiving Day) 
ADELE BARNEY WILSON 


She shyly explained her work in 
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fit from some Indian friends and calling 
her Feather-duster or some appropriate 
name. All in all, in jest and earnest the 
project was boosted by the gang who, deep 
in their patriotic hearts, realized that 
nations near or far are really all neigh- 
bors in this beautiful world, and that life 
is much finer and fuller when neighbors 
are friends. 

Wilmette’s brother Ben then did his 
banjo-uke stunt, accompanied by his dog, 
Bohunkus, a notable howler, and the 
Round-up broke up into a merry babble 
of little groups. 

Not long after, the grown-ups above 
heard snatches of young Mount Mesa’s~ 
usual tributes to hospitality. 

“Keen time, Mac.” 

“Perfectly funifulus, Theo.” 

“Whingbuster of a Round-up, I'll say.” 

“See you to-morrow. Good-night!” 

Then came fainter blending of voices 
in more or less harmonious rendition of 
“Show me the way to go home.” So the 
annual Round-up was over, and the 
autumn stars twinkled knowingly on a 
serene and united Mount Mesa neighbor- 
hood. 

[All rights reserved] 


Do you know when the Dutch keep Thanksgiving Day? 
And in what a different sort of way 

The cooks over there proceed to prepare 

The regulation bill of fare 

From what our cooks consider correct? 

No loyal Dutchman would expect 

To be served with turkey and cranberry sauce; 
Such dainties as those you would not come across 
On family tables from palace to lodge; 

For the national dish on that day is “hodge-podge,” 
While the date that is kept is October third; 
And this is the way that it all occurred: 


The desperate soldiers of Holland had sworn 

That they would be neither shaven nor shorn 

Until they’d avenged the horrors and woes 

Endured at the hands of their fierce Spanish foes; 

And their beards had had time to reach to their knees, 
Yet they still struggled on; while want and disease 
Joined ranks with the foe to begin devastation 

Q’er all the fair lands of the brave little nation. 


“Fling open your gates, Leyden, bow to your King, 
And receive at his hands complete pardoning.” 

Thus read the smooth promise so easy to make, 

But the Leydenese knew it was easy to break; 

They remembered the gallows, the stake, and the rack 


Where their brothers were tortured, and sent this word back: 


“We fight for our faith and our freedom till death, 

And ‘yield to no tryant while God gives us breath.” 

Yet only too well did they know that on land 

Their few starving soldiers could never withstand 
King Philip’s vast army, so weli-fed and strong, 
Surrounding the city, a pitiless throng. 

In the gallant Dutch navy their only hope lay, 

And the waters that bore it were long miles away. 
“Bring the ocean to Leyden,” said William the Prince, 
“Though the loss of the land make the stadtholders wince !” 
But the owners averred, “We count not the cost.” 
“We'd rather be drowned,” cried the people, “than lost”; 
While the Spaniards sneered loftily, ‘Just as well try 
To pluck for your weapons the stars from the sky!” 


But the dikes were cut through, and the Netherland fleet 
Sailed gallantly in, with no thought of defeat; 

Over orchards and farmhouses, flooded, submerged, 

The small sturdy craft ever forward was urged. 

For days raged the battle; the enemy fled ; 

And fort after fort was left with its dead. 


Then, in the dark midnight, as crash went the wall, 
The Spaniards deserted the last fort of all. 


The third of October dawned dreary and gray, 
When Gijsbert Cornellisen, boyish and gay, 
Out to the bulwark swam and waded, 

And climbed the fallen wall unaided. 

Up to the fort he softly crept; 

Then, growing bolder, in he stept. 

’Twas quite deserted; but live coals gleamed 
Under a kettle that bubbled and steamed, 
Cooking the “thodge-podge” they’d meant to eat, 
When, instead, they had beaten a hasty retreat. 
The fragrant odor urged him to taste, 

Yet no‘selfish moment would he waste; 

But he climbed the rampart with eager haste, 
Where, waving his cap, he loudly shouted, 
“The fort is empty, the enemy’s routed.” 

And as the boy stood proudly there, 

The victors’ cheers rang through the air. 


Then up the canals the boats were rowed, 

Each one bearing a precious load 

Of bread and fish for the famishing throng 

That crowded the banks as they passed along. 
And the Spanish kettle, still warm, was displayed, 
To prove with what haste the flight had been made. 


At last, when hunger was satisfied, 
Mayor and Admiral, side by side, 

Led the procession’s straggling ranks 

To St. Peter’s church to offer thanks 

To the God who had lent the ocean wave 
That bore the fleet with its crew so brave, 
Their faith and freedom and lives to save. 


This was fifteen hundred and seventy-four ; : 
So thus three centuries, and more, . 
Have passed since the hodge-podge kettle was found 
And carried, a trophy, triumphantly ‘round 

The streets of Leyden, from its 

O’er the Spanish coals, to the old Dutch church. 
But still in the Leyden Museum it stands 

As if just out of the little lad’s hands; 

And a day of Thanksgiving is held ever since 
To recall how William, “the Silent Prince,” 
Had won in a fight whose noble cause “es 
Was freedom of conscience and righteous laws. 
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ad SCHEME of church decoration, 
most fitting for a liberal house of wor- 
ship, and probably the first of its kind 
anywhere, is being completed in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Our Father, in Lancaster, 
Pa. Stained-glass windows and wood 
carvings, executed by artists of the Old 
World and memorializing the great lib- 
erators of history, are being installed in 
the church and will be dedicated this 
autumn and winter. Men of all ages, lib- 
eral and orthodox, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, Jews, Unitarians, and persons who 
formally confessed no faith, are in this 
“procession of the liberators,’’ emanci- 
_ pators of the human mind, politically, in- 
tellectually, and spiritually. 

More than a year was spent in selecting 
and creating the designs for the windows 
by Woldemar H. Ritter of Boston, Mass. 

_ Rey. John B. W. Day, minister of the 
ehurch, and Milton T. Garvin, layman of 
the church and one of the founders of the 
Religious Arts Guild, assisted him in the 
selection. F. X. Zeittler of Munich made 
the windows, and the wood carvings 
came from aoe hee ee the work of 
Peter Rendl. 

The windows are in six groups of three 
sections each, and in each section, picked 

out in rich, strong colors against light 
backgrounds through which the light may 
| penetrate, are the names, symbols, and 
quotations from the words of the following 
world leaders: Reformers, Michael Ser- 
vetus, Martin Luther, and William Tyn- 
dale. Pioneers, Roger Williams, William 

Penn, and Jonathan Mayhew. Unitarians, 

Theodore Parker, William Ellery Chann- 

ing, and Joseph Priestley. Philosophers, 

Socrates, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and John 

Milton. Presidents, Thomas Jefferson, 

Abraham Linéoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Scientists, one section devoted to Coper- 

nicus, Galileo, and Newton; one for Chris- 
topher Columbus, and one for Charles 

Darwin and Gregor Mendel. 


in the form of small figures embellishing 
the pulpit, lectern, and minister’s chair. 


figure of Jesus, with the inscription: “Ye 
are the light of the world”; and on either 
side, with coats of arms of their nations 
- depicted in colors above them, are these 
great liberal religious leaders: 

Robert Collyer, Edward Everett Hale, 
_ Francis David, William Ellery Channing, 

Michael Servetus, James Martineau, 
Fausto Paolo Sozzini, Theophilus Lindsay, 
Martin Cellarius, Pére Hyacinthe. 

The lectern is decorated with three stu- 
dent heads representing the spirits of 
science, commerce, and transportation— 
one holds a microscope, one a globe, and 
the third an aéroplane, with the symbol of 
forked lightning added to represent trans- 
portation of thought. The high-backed 

nister’s chair is decorated with the 
‘ures of John Elliott, who translated the 
ble for the Indians, and William Tyn- 
ale who translated the New Testament 


The Oberammergau wood carvings are’ 


On the front of the pulpit is the carved 
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Memorializing the World’s Emancipators 


New windows in Lancaster, Pa., church from Munich, Oberammergau carvings 


Other changes in the church interior 
decoration made this summer include 
painting of the walls a light buff and re- 
finishing the pews and woodwork to har- 
monize with the natural-wood waxed finish 
of the Oberammergau carvings. New 
hand-wrought iron electric chandeliers also 
have been installed, and the windows 
changed in shape and set in stone frame- 
work of pure Gothic design. The entrance 
lobby has been painted and decorated 
with mottoes. 

Other changes in the interior decorations 
will be made later, and on December 1 it 
is expected that the new stained-glass 
chancel window will arrive from Munich. 
It will represent the Tree of Life, each 
leaf of which will be inscribed with sym- 
bols, and will be dedicated with the memo- 
rial windows at that time. 

On October 24, the pulpit, which is a 
memorial for the Shippen family, the lec- 
tern, and the minister’s chair will be un- 
veiled, and Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Bos- 
ton, a former minister of the Church of 
Our Father, will preach the sermon. The 
pulpit is the gift of the descendants of 
Henry Shippen, who was born in Lan- 
caster in 1788. 

The family of Woodrow Wilson made the 
selection of the symbols and quotation 
from his writings for the President Wil- 
son window and will be represented at the 
dedication services in December. Consuls 
from foreign countries whose great leaders 
are represented in other windows will 
also attend the services, and it is expected 
other notables will be present. 

A tablet has been placed on the wall of 
the church, near the entrance, stating that 
the memorials have been installed in the 
150th year of American independence, the 
twenty-fifth year of the Church of Our 
Father in Lancaster: ‘““T'o memorialize the 
men who in all ages have at all costs con- 
tributed to the political, intellectual, and 
spiritual liberation of mankind, this 
chureh pays tribute to these bearers of 
light and truth by placing upon its pulpit 
and its windows the names and records 
of the foremost of the procession of 
the emancipators.” 

The painted decorations on the carved 
woodwork and the refinishing of the wood- 
work and painted walls was executed by 
Hartman H. Moore of Lancaster. 


Church Offers Hymnals 


The Unitarian Church of the Saviour, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., makes this offer: “Any 
church which would like to receive as a 
gift 105 copies of ‘Hymns for Church and 
Home, Abridged Edition,’ in good repair, 


communicate with Rey. Dr. J. H. Lathrop, 


50 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Rev. Gordon Kent to Moline 


Rey. Gordon Kent of Alameda, Calif., 
has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church in Moline, Ill. He was expected 
to begin his pastorate October 3. 
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Norfolk Hous Centre 
Serves Mind and Body 


Norfolk House Centre is this week (Octo- 
ber 6-9) receiving registrations for the 
afternoon and evening classes conducted 
in the historic old building, formerly the 
Norfolk House, on John Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

The departments include domestic 
science, manual training, physical educa- 
tion, drawing, modeling, and music. Story- 
telling and various recreational activities 
are conducted, both under staff and under 
volunteer leadership, and clubs for chil- 
dren and adults are maintained as a part 
of the service to a membership exceeding 
two thousand persons. 

The Centre was established in 1883- as 
the South End Industrial School, having 
moved into the Norfolk House in 1914. 
The work is supported very largely by 
Unitarians, but additional local support ° 
comes from membership fees and the 
rental of rooms for ‘private and com- 
munity use. 

For many years, the First Church in 
Boston has assisted in maintaining the 
cooking and carpentry classes; the Second 
Church in Boston, dressmaking; King’s 
Chapel, the kindergarten, dramatics, and 
summer gardens; Arlington Street Church, 
cobbling; the Church of the Disciples, 
woodworking; the Sewing Circle of the 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass, millinery 
and music; the Roxbury Alliance and 
Benevolent Society, modeling, toy-making, 
and needlework; the Chestnut Hill Alli- 
ance, playground ; the Milton and Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Alliances, sewing; the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women, the 
summer activities. In addition, churches 
and church societies throughout New Eng- 
land have assisted regularly. 

The classes and social activities are 
open to all ages and welcome all neighbors, 
both American and foreign-born, on a 
strictly nonsectarian basis. 

The Centre is affiliated with the Boston 
Social Union, the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, and the International Conference 
of Settlements. 


Before Babson’s Efficiency 


The Detroit Free Press, referring to a 
sermon delivered in the Detroit Unitarian 
Church by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, in 
reply to recent criticisms of the church by 
Roger Babson, makes this editorial 
comment : 

“Roger W. Babson was suggesting noth- 
ing new when he proposed resort to ‘busi- 
ness methods’ to increase the influence and 
vitality of religion. That idea has been 
exploited more or less continuously for 
at least a quarter of a century, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of the First Uni- 
tarian Church is correct in objecting to it. 
The scheme simply doesn’t work. While 
unquestionably religion that is worth any- 
thing has an effect on the way a man con- 
ducts his business, the two things are dis- 
tinct in their nature. The only noticeable 
effect of the application of the ‘ballyhoo’ 
and ‘efliciency’ methods to the work of 
disseminating religion is to cheapen and 
vulgarize religion.” 
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Memorial to Castellion 


Great liberal of sixteenth century will be 
honored 


One of the interesting incidents of the 
sixth Congress of Religious Liberals held 
in Paris in the summer of 1913 was an 
address by Pastor John Viénot of the 
Chureh of the Oratoire, Paris, on the 
career and service to freedom of religious 
thought rendered by Sébastien Castellion. 
lt was Castellion who so heroically pro- 
tested against the intolerance and cruelty 
attending the sentence and martyrdom of 
Michael Servetus, with the consent, if not 
at the instigation, of John Calvin, his 
fellow-reformer and. pastor at Geneva. 

This tribute was followed by an eloquent 
appeal by Rey. E. Giron, pastor of the 
French Walloon Chureh in Amsterdam, 
Holland, to the Congress to commemorate 
the coming fourth centennial of Cas- 
tellion’s birth by the erection of a modest 
memorial in his native village in France. 
M. Giron aiso presented to the Congress a 
copy of his recent book on Castellion, 
which sets forth his illustrious service to 
the cause of Protestant freedom and prog- 
ress rendered in various countries in 
' Europe, especially in Holland, showing 
him to have been the precursor of religious 

freedom and tolerance in the Protestant 
Church. 

The movement thus initiated was well 
under way when the World War put an end 
for the time to all such pacific endeavors. 
It has recently, however, been resumed by 
French fellow-workers in the liberal cause. 
A committee has been formed of which 
Rev. John Viénot is the president and Rey. 
Wauthier d’Aygalliers, Paris, is treasurer. 
The latter is the son-in-law and successor 
of the late Pastor Wagner.: Rey. E. Giron 
has issued an earnest appeal, of which a 
few sentences read: 

“Ours would be a thoroughly wrong con- 
ception of Sébastien Castellion if we 
considered him solely as an apostle of 
tolerance. His most marked feature is a 
deep and living faith. He adhered to the 
Reformation and was a helpmate of Cal- 
vin’s as well as a pastor for a time. How- 
ever, discussions on religious doctrine soon 
severed him from the Reformer of Geneva. 
From that time he adhered to ‘the Refor- 
mation of the Reformation,’ the conflict 
originating in Michael Servetus’s martyr- 
dom. The two different conceptions-of the 
Reformation, the authority of doctrine 
and the principle of ‘liberty of examina- 
tion’ are very clearly expounded in the 
‘Contra Libellum Calvini.’ 

“Castellion was not allowed to teach his 
doctrine of ‘Free Belief’ openly, but he 
wrote and circulated tracts, and his dis- 
ciples went about teaching his emancipat- 
ing principles in Franche-Comté, Poland, 
Germany, and chiefly in Holland, where 
the first editions of his books were printed. 

Amsterdam, the ‘Geneva of the North,’ 
welcomed his disciples warmly. Coorn- 
hert and Arminius spread Sébastien Cas- 
tellion’s ideas in numberless books. And 
so it was that the liberal reformer helped 
in the birth, growth, and triumph of the 
‘Rémonstrants,’ who may be called the 
Unitarians of Holland. 

“Tt is not enough that his memory 
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should be evoked in his native village; all 


- his spiritual sons must prove their grati- 


tude to him. The liberal Protestants of 
France, Switzerland, Poland, Holland, 
Denmark—of all the countries which were 


open to Calyin’s Reformation—the Free 


Believers of Lutheran Churches, the Uni- 
tarians in Hngland and America, and the 
Ethical Societies, must all of them show 
their sympathy and afford practical help 


toward the erecting of a memorial to him — 


who died of want and misery in order to 
procure for them the liberty of conscience 
they now enjoy. 

“T rest fully assured they will join, with 
their hearts and thoughts, the modest in- 
habitants of St.-Martin-du-Fresne in cele- 
brating his memory. For we must offer 
a medallion of Sébastien Castellion, which 
is to be fixed on the granite blocks, as a 
token of his grateful sons of ‘the liberal 
Reformation.’ 

“Please to send the gifts to the treasurer 
of the Memorial Committee, Rev. Wauthier 
d’Aygalliers, pasteur du Foyer de l’Ame, 
7 bis, rue du Pasteur Wagner, Paris, 
12éme.” 

Those who prefer to do so may send 
their contributions to Rey. Charles W. 
Wendte, 141 Parkside Drive, Berkeley, 
Calif., who will gladly forward them to 
the Paris committee. Cc. W. W. 


Rev. George Henry Young 
Marcu 14, 1841—SmprpmBer 7, 1926 


I saw him many times during the last 
years of his life, and he was always the 
same—gentle, kindly, serene. He was at 
peace with mankind. The days of feverish 
striving, of unbroken activities, had ended 
a score of years before I knew him well, 
and in those decades of retirement he 
seemed to have learned the deeper lesson 
of life, and to have entered into the holy 
of holies. It was always refreshing to 
spend an hour with him. In spite of on- 


coming feebleness, he was a good com- 


panion, cheerful of soul, keen of mind. 
His love of books was matched by his love 
of people, and when he could talk with a 
friend about a book that he had dis- 
covered, then his happiness was complete. 
It was as if he sat quietly by the side of 
the road and watched the on-marching of 
humanity with understanding and sym- 
pathetic eyes. To sit by his side was to 
leave the time-sense and see the world and 
its events from the viewpoint of eternity. 

He loved the beauty of the world. The 
flowers bloomed in a profusion of color 
about his house. The birds sang at his 
window. The sunlight flooded his rooms. 
The earth was fragrant to him. And 
everywhere was friendship. Something of 
the loveliness of the world in which he 
spent these closing years had entered into 
his heart, so that he too had grown in 
beauty and gladness and faith. : 

So came serenely to its close a life 
which in its earlier years had been busy 
and fruitful. He had served our churches 
in Westford, Troy, in Santa Barbara, in 
Woburn, Boston, and Lawrence. His had 
been no cloistered life of pampered idle- 
ness. His indomitable love of humanity, 
his passion for service, has found innu- 
merable expressions. Broad fellowships, 
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wide rin diorama and mighty enthu-- 
siasms have been his. He had been a 
preacher of life, a giver of good, a prophet 
of boundless faith. He had earned through 
hard years of faithfulness the repose of 
those later years. 


“So be my passing! / | 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death.” 


As the summer came to an end, and the 
time of the harvest drew near, his spirit 
silently and peacefully passed through the 
gate into a fairer garden. 0. B,J. 


The Shrinking Dollar, 
The Growing Pension 


For the current year, the pension pay- 
ment to each eligible minister is $700. 
Not so long ago it was $600. But, says 
a statement from the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, when the Society was 
organized twenty years ago, a dollar was 
worth one hundred cents. The appeal 
continues : 

“But now $600 has a purchasing value 
of only about $400;-and even $700 buys 


a 
| 


only about the same as $450 before the 


war. 

“We should pay a minimum pension of 
at least $900. 

“Figure out your own living expenses, 
and see if this is too much for a retired 
minister and his wife to live on!” 

The statement also points out that any 
church which wishes to provide for its 
retired minister a larger pension than the 
Pension Society can pay, may arrange a 
special endowment fund with the Society, 
the-entire income to go to the retired min- 
ister of such church. The Hull-Chicago 
Pension Fund of $20,000, reported. as a 
separate fund by the American Unitarian 
Association each year, is of this descrip- 
tion. The officers of the Pension Society 
will be glad to consult with any church 
or individual about such a fund. 


Forty Years in Pastorate 

On Sunday, October’ 10, Rev. George C. 
Wright will complete forty consecutive 
years of service as minister of the Free 
Church in Lowell, Mass. There will not be 
any formal observance of the anniversary 
beyond a general invitation to all friends 
and parishioners of the Free Church to 
be present at the regular services. 


Method 


Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, for 
years rector of St. John’s 
Church in Washington, once said this: 


“Tf I make an appeal in my Church for 


make a real picture, I will get perk 
$1,200. If I ask for two, I may get $6( 
If I ask for a dozen crippled childre 
may get one or two hundred dolllars, 


if I ask for the oon i a 


get $50.” 
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Boston Youth Rally 
Tet old and young walk together, says 
Rabbi Levi 


With an attendance of eager and rey- 
erent young people that taxed the capacity 
of the church, the Unitarian youth of 
Greater Boston, Mass., opened the new 
year of activities on Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 26, with a rally meeting at the 
First Church. The gathering, which was 
sponsored by the Boston, South Middlesex, 
and Bay Shore Federations of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, was under the 
direction of Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
and the presidents of the Federations 
concerned. The meeting opened with 
supper and a social hour, followed by short 
talks in Hale Chapel by Federation officers 
and other leaders, in anticipation of the 
work of the coming year. Charles S, Bol- 
ster, national president of the Y. P. R. U., 
introduced in turn Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, president of the General Women’s 
Alliance, and Kenneth McDougall, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, both of whom brought the greet- 
ings of their respective organizations; 
William Rice, Miss Matilda Goldstone, 
and Stewart Ramsay, who, as representa- 
tives of the three Federations, outlined 
their programs for the year; and Miss 
Hlizabeth Hall, chairman of the Student 
Committee of the Y. P. R. U., who ap- 
pealed for loyal support of the Town and 
Gown Club of Unity House. President 
Bolster added a few words on the problem 
of ‘bridging the gap” between the Sunday- 
school and the church. 

In preparation for the evening service, 
the local representations of young people 
were grouped with their ministers; and 
following a brief prayer by Mr. Sharp, 
filed in couples to the strains of the organ 
into the church, to which a large number 
of older worshipers had already been ad- 
mitted. The processional was highly im- 
pressive in its length, for not until the 
twelfth stanza of the hymn had been sung 
did the line of youth reach an end. 

- The service was led by Arthur W. Olsen 
and William Rice, presidents of the South 
Middlesex and Boston Federations. The 


Temple Israel. 
Rabbi Levi’s subject was “Young 
America.” “Young people have a right to 
demand of those who are older,” he said; 
“and in return we older ones may demand 
certain things of the young.” The Rabbi 
enumerated the various “demands” which 
he should make upon the youth of 
America: education, for spiritual as well 
as material ends; idealism; pure love; 
a single standard of morality; respect for 
elders, for custom, and for law; and an 
active interest in social, political, and 
above all religious affairs. “This is a world 
of youth,” he added, “but particularly 
young woman’s world. If they only had 
an idea what an inspiration they can be 
9 the world that bends at their feet!” 
le expressed his faith in the inherent 
iness of youth, and its capability of 
east gz up to any emergency. “ ‘Abra- 
m and Isaac walked together,’” he 
ed in conclusion. “We need those that 


sermon was by Rabbi Harry Levi of 
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- are old, and those that are young: the 
older for their experience and wisdom, 
the younger for their strength, enthusiasm, 


and daring. If the two can walk together 
sympathetically, the future of America 
is assured.” 


Joseph Hatton Weeks 


The following obituary of Rey. Joseph 
Hatton Weeks of Provincetown, Mass., 
who died August 29, written by Mrs. 
Carrie E. Holton, appeared in the West- 
borough Chronotype. Mr. Weeks’s funeral 
service was held in Provincetown, Sep- 
tember 2. 

Mr. Weeks was born in Provincetown 
seventy-eight years ago, educated in the 
public schools there, and graduated from 
Tufts College. He was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry, and served parishes in 
Melrose, Walpole, Westboro, and Houlton, 
Me. He was settled in Westboro from 
1894 to 1898, and his pastorate here is 
remembered with grateful appreciation by 
those who were privileged to work with 
him. Mr. Weeks possessed a cultivated, 
musical baritone voice, which was an in- 
spiring addition to the church services as 
well as a pleasing feature of many social 
gatherings. 

While he was here, Mr. Weeks was an 
active member of the Thursday Club and 
of the Historical Society. He wrote many 
stories of Cape Cod and its quaint people, 
and a group of four of these stories was 
published by the latter society under the 
name of “The Tin Kitchen.” 

Since retiring from the ministry, Mr. 
Weeks had lived in the old Weeks home 
in Provincetown and had done much to 
impress high ideals upon the youth of 
the town. He organized and directed 
the Boy Scouts until failing health com- 
pelled him to discontinue all activities. 
He also served upon the School Commit- 
tee, and it is gratifying to note that his 
efforts have been appreciated and that his 
life has left its imprint upon the boys of 
the town. It is with deep satisfaction that 
I can subscribe myself as a long-time 
friend of Mr. Weeks and be permitted to 
write this slight testimonial. 


We have as much right to build our re- 
ligion to-day as any age has had.—A. Eu- 
stace Hayden. 
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Dr. Hunt in the South; 
Mr. Davis in Chicago 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of New York City, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association and a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, Inc., is now in the South working in 
the interest of the Foundation. Most of 
the churches of North Carolina, South . 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas will be 
visited either by Dr. Hunt or by Rey. Clif- 
ton M. Gray, pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Topeka, Kan., who will 
also represent the Foundation in this 
district. 

George G. Davis, secretary and treasurer 
of the Foundation, has assumed direction 
of the Mid-Western district for the Founda- 
tion’s final effort of November 14 to 24. 
Mr. Davis’s offices are at 105 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. His territory 
includes churches in Illinois, Indiana, 
western Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Kentucky. 


Issue 1927 Parish Calendar 


The Post-Office Mission Committee of 
the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., has 
published a “First Parish Calendar” for 
1927, containing a photograph of Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers, the dates of his pas- 
torates, and selections from his essays and 
sermons. A drawing of the entrance door 
to the church, a memorial to those mem- 
bers of the parish who sacrificed their 
lives in the World War, has been effec- 
tively used as a cover design. These 
calendars will be on sale early in October 
at the Parish House, and in the Beacon 
Press book room, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The Committee will print six 
of Dr. Crothers’s sermons this coming 
year, in addition to the two which they 
issue annually. 


Called to Brewster, Mass. 


Edward W. McGlenen, who has just 
been graduated from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, has been called to the pas- 
torate of the First Parish in Brewster, 
Mass. He preached his first sermon Sun- 
day, September 26. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to’ 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect 
peace 


whose mind is stayed 
ON THEE: pipe 


Summer at Bar Harbor 


The services at the Bar Harbor, Me., 
Unitarian Church, closed with the one held 
on September 19. The preacher was Rev. 

- Thomas Van Ness of Brookline, . Mass., 
who had charge of the opening service in 
June. Although not regularly advertised 
in the list of Sunday services, this closing 
one was well attended. This encouraged 
the trustees to have the church remain 
open beyond the usual time. The people of 
Bar Harbor have been fortunate this sea- 
son in hearing some of the best-known and 
most earnest of the Unitarian preachers. 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody is always most 
welcome; his thoughtful and spiritually 
stimulating address impressed all who 
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THE waysipg pueit||D I R E C T OR ‘Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
- 1883—1926 


Supported very largely by Unitarians and 
church societies. 

Subscriptions for the winter work are now 
invited, to maintain educational departments 
and neighborhood activities for more than 
2,000 members.’ 

Checks may be made payable to Norfolk 
House Centre and sent to 14 John Eliot Square, 
Roxbury, in care of Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


were present to hear him. Dr. Thomas H. THE MEADVILLE 


Billings won favor by his simple, scholarly- 


sermon. The continuity in having Dr. 
Harold BE. B. Speight for three Sundays 
did much to augment interest and increase 
congregations. The added care given to 
advertising showed in the strangers drawn 
to the church. The introduction of the 
new Hymn and Tune Book has also helped 
to awake greater interest. 

Rey. Charles Girelius came from near-by 
Ellsworth, Me., and gave a stirring pa- 
triotic address on Sunday, July 4. 


Unitarian News Letter Out 


The first issue of the Unitarian News 
Letter, published by the Unitarian Founda- 
tion and edited by Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, 
is out, and copies have been sent to all 
of the churches in the Fellowship. 

The paper is newsy, as its name prom- 
ises, like a real newspaper in form, al- 
though of diminutive size. It carries sey- 
eral interesting cuts. The News Letter 
includes items about church societies in 
different parts of the country, a surprising 
variety of them for a first number, with 
interviews with people who are identified 
with various pieces of Unitarian work, 
especially along missionary lines. 

Leaders of the principal denominational 
organizations have a good word to say in 
it, and there are accounts of church anni- 
versaries, reports of conventions and im- 
portant board meetings, and forecasts of 
conferences and other events scheduled for 
the late fall. 

The Foundation’s activities are ex- 
plained and its program is outlined in a 
special story, and considerable space is 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 


Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHwortH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- — 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


given to the brevities Which are always a |SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


popular feature of a newspaper. 


New York, Cuicaco, Sr. Louis, San Francisco 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 | Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completes uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


GYMNASIUM 
-B.Y. M. CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 ‘BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON ae 


_ Send for Circular 
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Y. M. C. U. Jubilee 
‘Celebrating seventy-five years of service 
to Boston citizens 


- Celebrating “seventy-five years of serv- 
ice to the citizens of Boston, Massachu- 
setts,” the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union noted its diamond jubilee on Sep- 
tember 17 with open house at its building, 
48 Boylston Street, with music, dancing, 
and a gymnastic exhibition. This cele- 
bration followed six months after the 
- anniversary program March 15 last, when 
the half-century in the present building 
was recalled. 

An informal reception was held in the 
oftice of the president, Frank L. Locke, by 
the directors, the trustees, and their wives. 
‘The Malden Cadet Band gave a concert 
from 7.30 to 10 o’clock, while the YD 
Band furnished music in the gymnasium 
during the display of gymnastics by Oliver 
L. Hebbert and his team, together with 
individual exhibitions’ The Chess and 
Checker Clubs engaged in contests during 
the evening, which were enjoyed by many 
onlookers. The Camera Club’s contribu- 
tion to the evening’s program was an ex- 
 ceptionally fine exhibit of their work. 
The School for Supervised Study and 
the Union “Prep” rooms, with teachers in 
attendance, were visited by many inter- 
ested people during the evening. The 
Country Week department was open, with 
Miss Theodora A. Luard, the secretary, 
in charge. . 

The Union Hall, attractively ‘decorated 
with palms, plants, flowers, and colored 
lights, was the scene of some three hun- 
dred couples dancing. Among the guests 
_ were 150 or more members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, a large delega- 
tion from the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the Girls’ City Club, as 
well as many representatives from the 
Junior Chapter of DeMolay and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The Union was founded seventy-five 
years ago by Unitarian men. It has been 
largely directed by Unitarians. In ac- 
cordance with liberal ideals, its services 
haye been open to men of all faiths. The 
building on Boylston Street now shelters 
more than five thousand members and 
houses many activities, both cultural and 
physical, with the central aim of develop- 
ing the best that lies within the powers 
of the young men. A history of the Union 
was published in THe Reeister of April 1. 
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Personals 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League has en- 
rolled its first member from Mexico. He 
is David McClelland, and he lives in 
Vera Cruz. 


__ Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, formerly a direc- 
tor of the General Women’s Alliance and 
one-time president of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, spent some time this 
summer in Norway studying the sources 
the Ibsen drama. While in London, 
addressed the British League of Uni- 
Women at their Whit-Week meet- 
and visited several sessions of the 
= of Lords through the courtesy of 


gious leader and author. 
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Viscount Astor, in preparation for her new 
lecture, “An American Woman Looks 
at England.” 


Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., is to 
address the Kentucky Universalist Con- 
vention at Crofton, October 8. 


Sherwood Eddy at King’s Chapel 


The speaker at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., from Wed- 
nesday to Friday, October 13-15, will be 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, international reli- 
Dr. Eddy was 
for some time in India as national sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and was then appointed secretary 
for Asia in the Y. M. C. A. work of the 
International Committee. He has at vari- 
ous times spoken before the Chinese pro- 
vincial parliaments, boards of trade, goy- 
ernment institutions, and other bodies. 
Among his books are “The Students of 
Asia,” “With Our Soldiers in France,” 
“Everybody’s World,’ and “The New 
World of Labor.” 

The first organ recital of the season will 
be held on Monday, October 11, Mr. Robin- 
son at the organ. There will be no service 
on Tuesday, October 12, this being ob- 
served as a legal holiday. There will be 
the usual vesper service of music and 
prayer on Wednesday at 4.30 P.M., con- 
ducted by the assisfant minister. 


Miss Keefe at Cincinnati 


Miss Mildred Jones Keefe of Boston, 
Mass., has begun her work as parish as- 
sistant to Rey. John Malick in the First 
Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Keefe is the daughter of the late 
John Augustin Keefe, a well-known lawyer 
of Boston, and on the maternal side is a 
direct descendant of the Goodspeed family, 
who were among the early pioneers to the 
State of Ohio, and whose descendants in- 
clude many eminent educators. Miss 
Keefe is a graduate of the Tuckerman 
School. During the past two years she 
has been assistant director to Mrs. Billa 
Lyman Cabot, who has been carrying on 
experimental work in religious education 
in King’s Chapel School, Boston. Previous 
to this assignment she was director in the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. Aside from 
her chureh activities, Miss Keefe is a 
pianist of ability and is well known in 
Boston musical circles. 

Mr. Malick spent the summer in the 
Bast, where he supplied pulpits in Boston 
and New York City. ; 


Meeting of the Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet, Monday, October 11, at 11 a.m., 
in the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. There will be a report on reor- 
ganization. Rev. William -Wood of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., will speak on the subject: 
“Ts Mankind at the Crossroads?—An An- 
swer to Prof. E. M. East.” The meeting is 
open to the public. 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 


Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


PS Cox Sons & Vining 191,189 £.23¢ se. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$ 5.000 TO $10.000 


—~ J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
penony a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wituum B. Nicxo.ns, President 
Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
| charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


PEONIES, TULIPS. fine 


Narcissi, 
Peonies, 7, all differ- 


NARCISSI, 
mixture, 100 for $5.00. 
ent, $2.00; 3 for $1.00. Tulips, all colors - 
mixed, 100 for $2.40. Postpaid, Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, CARTHERVILLE, Mo. ° 


Position as MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER or 
COMPANION sought by a refined, capable, in- 
telligent woman. References as to qualifica- 
tions unquestionable. Address C-115, THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


UNUSUAL POSITION DESIRED—By woman of 
nearly forty, active, capable, versatile, loving 
out-doors for work and play, and haying a lik- 
ing for youngsters, horses, dogs, and old 
people. A highly recommended (Boston) house- 
hold manager and companion, but desiring 
something more comprehensive. Address C-114, 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern maintains a 
delightful “‘Home Away From Home” for tray- 
elers. Every room with running water, near 
detached bath. A few private baths. Inexpen- 
sive dining rooms near. Quiet, convenient loca- 
tion two squares off Washington Auditorium, 
three squares off White House. Tel. Franklin 
1142. Address, 1912 “G’’ Street, NorTHWwzEsT, 


MEN and women make $10 to $20 a day. 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnifi- 
cent assortment of 21 Steel-Engraved, Colored, 
Paneled, Bordered Cards and Folders with en- 
velopes. Sells for $1. Costs you 50 cents. A 
value never equaled. Start early. Write for 
particulars and free samples. WALTHAM ART 
lesa ans 7 Water Street, Dept. 202, Boston, 
ass. 


“For rent, handsome pun- 
galowette with a garagette, kitchenette, 


Modern ad: 


bathette, parlorette 
Florida Times-Union. 


Mother of Three: “I want three glasses 
of water, four plates, knives and forks, 
and a cup of tea. Quickly, please!” 
Waitress: “Yes, madam. Would you like 
the band to play ‘Annie Laurie’ ?’—Passing 
Show. 


“First the blade, then the ear.” an- 
swered an English schoolboy on his ex- 
amination paper, “refers to St. Peter and 
Malchus.” And there was an Pnglish or- 
dination candidate who, wishing to please 
a very orthodox bishop, wrote: “I believe 
in all things, visible and invisible.” 


and porchette.”— 


For anyone who goes to a public park: 
O you who come here as a sitter, 
We beseech you to clear up your litter— 
Torn paper and scraps, 
Orange peel, choc’late wraps— 
Lest the feeling against you be bitter. 


An old Southern planter was discussing 
the hereafter with his old, black body ser- 
vant. “Sam,” said his master, “let’s make 
an agreement this way: The one that gets 
over there first must come back and tell 
the other what it is like over there.” “Yes, 
sah,” replied Sam. “Dat suits me all 
right, but effen you all dies fust, please 
come back in de daytime, sah.” 


The schoolma’am was explaining to a 
Class of boys the origin of handshaking. 
“You see,” she said, “in old times when 
men carried arms and were always fight- 
ing, they used to spread out their palms 
as a sign of peace. Then, as they became 
more civilized, the clasping of right hands 
meant one would not injure the other.” 
“Yes,” spoke up a practical urchin, “but 
couldn’t he have handed him one with his 
left?”—The Outlook. 


A minister had preached a remarkable 
sermon on “Shall We Know Each Other 
in Heaven?’ One of his hearers, deeply 
moved, went into the vestry to thank the 
minister for the sermon. Then he asked 
that a‘further sermon be preached the 
following Sunday on “Shall We Know 
Each Other on Barth?’ “For,” he said, 
“JT have been attending this chureh for 
some time, but nobody seems to know 1 
am here.’—Methodist Times. 


The tongue-twister about Theophilus 
Thistle: “Theophilus Thistle, the success- 
ful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieveful of 
unsifted thistles thrust three thousand 
thisrles through the thick of his thumb 
If, then, Theophilus Thistle, the successful 
thistle sifter, in sifting a sieveful of un- 
sifted thistles thrust three thousand 
thistles through the thick of his thumb, 
see that thou in sifting a sieveful of un- 
sifted thistles thrust not three thousand 
thistles through the thick of thy thumb.” 


A real estate salesman tried to sell a 
house to a newly married couple. Said the 
wife: “Why buy a home? I was born in 
a hospital ward, reared in a_ boarding- 
school, educated in a college, courted in an 
automobile, and married in a chureh; get 
my meals at a cafeteria, live in an apart- 
ment ; spend my mornings playing golf, my 
afternoons playing bridge; in the evening 
we dance or go to the movies; when I’m 
sick I go to the hospital, and when I die 
I shall be buried from an undertaker’s. 
All we need is a garage with bedroom.” 
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EXTRA COPIES OF THE 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
CIRCULAR may be now obtained at Unitarian 


Headquarters in Boston, New York, Chicago, and 


San Francisco. Also by applying to the Treasurer, 
to whom all contributions should be sent 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
55 Emmons Road West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Goethidenitial Literary vor 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra 

Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE oe arty. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low 
rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request, 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist, 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 


FRENCH OFFICER, 


spending winter in Brookline, will give French Lessons 
or Readings, to individuais or classes. 


Address, F. C., Brookline Village P. O. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


a Bes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


iz 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


\ 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 


School 
for Girls 


MacVuffie 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN. BOSTON, corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene. Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Octo- 
ber 10, service of worship at eleven o’clock. 
Rey. Dr. Lee McCollester of Tufts College will 
preac 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service, 
11 A.M. Communion on the first Sunday of 
each month immediately after morning service. 
Free seats at all services. The church is pyen 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant Minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of Men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. Week-day 
services, Monday, and Wednesday to ey 
12.15 p.m. Preacher, October 13 fe October 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
leader, New York. 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY — 
Sold at all Boston Booksellers — 


MELROSE PUBLISHING co. | 
272 Congress Street 
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